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MNaltonals with Card Punch Intercouplers 


save $35,000 annually, returning 200%!” 


—MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minne ta 


“Current cost records, automatic creation “In addition to these dollar-and-cent 
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of punched cards, control over cash savings, we have been impressed wit! 


*y- - } reflective sheetir 
receipts, up-to-the-minute accounts re- versatility of our National machines. They iieltaaeniin 
ceivable accounting, and efficient adding have permitted us to meet changing re pao a 
machine listings are just some of many quirements and in every case, to keep brand photo-c 
jobs handled on our National machines. abreast of current trends.”’ sive paper and 


“National Accounting Machines with coatings and 
Punched Card Intercouplers in our ‘raffic KOK granules 
Department alone save us $35,000 each Juateuk 
year, which is 200°, annual return on HP.R 
our investment. “ 
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110 Leteteresterst t peborritrss tir Bs pistes srslesslecsbrsrstrrslrssteristissdeerlt4O 
JPMANMdJSJ ASGON Did FMANMJI J ASONDIUV FM AMJI J ASONOD 
1958 1959 1960 
1953-55 Yeor Month Week Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . . 133.3 156.0 1444 1449r 144.0’ 
PRODUCTION 
rr re 2) se ea eis cobereienb ikekessouetes 2,032 2,726 1,393 1,325r 1,122 
i a oe see kh dee Cmeeeee 125,553 103,219 111,091 130,711r 113,416 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $52,460 $81,206 $68,517 $67,744 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)..............cceeceecceeeeee * 10,819 13,349 13,550 15,021 15,114 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbls.)..............000e0eee 6,536 7,109 6,992 7,132 7,138 
Bituminous coal (daily av., fhous. of tons)............ccececceecceeeces 1,455 1,564 1,341 1,246r 1,210 
i ote Wi oe di Sa behinds Fonueweeaeeeée-. 247,488 251,626 270,596 300,066 285,977 
TRADE 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and I.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars).............- 70 60 55 52 48 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)...........e.cecceeeeees 47 42 40 35 33 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 318 170 296 305 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..............ccceceeececes 198 195 276 351 253 
PRICES 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 93.2 88.5 85.8 85.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............. cece eee eee ees 90.5 70.3 75.9 75.4 76.0 
i Me. icon ncticccccsesbeceesues ere 19.8¢ 23.0¢ 18.0¢ 17.6¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ cece ccc cccccces 143.9 186.8 186.2 186.2 186.2 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton).............2. eee ee eee ee eens Bien $36.10 $41.17 $28.50 $28.50 $29.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.).... 6.6... eee eee eee 32.394¢  34.388¢  30.000¢ 30.000¢  30.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).... 2.6... ee eee eee eee 20.6¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zinc (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)........... tt 24.91¢ 23.00¢ 23.01¢ 23.00¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.34 $2.05 $2.00 $2.03 $2.02 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ 34.57¢ 31.83¢ 30.19¢ 30.13¢ 30.13¢ 
rs ao ke eet beh hg eee kee ewer bebe oe $1.96 $1.86 $1.68 $1.65 $1.65 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)................ 31.64 59.26 55.88 57.13 57.53 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issue, Moody’s).................-. 3.59% 5.31% 5.09% 5.10% 5.08% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-2 % 4% % ¥%% 3% % 3¥8 % 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................0+565 62,482 59,224 62,438 62,091 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..................- 104,935 106,925 108,524 110,380 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... 31,407 32,778 32,849 33,185 
U.S. Gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... +t 27,496 29,011 29,685 29,798 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding.................0.00eeeeeeees 26,424 29,883 29,542 28,778 29,316 
Te ee ee Ce cbe seed eee e sree ensoasere 21,879 19,467 17,977 17,964 17,915 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK a ol Co 
Cost of living (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49=100)............ November.......... 114.6 125.6 127.3 127.4 
McGraw-Hill Indexes of New Orders (1950 = 100) 
New Orders for machinery, except electrical (seasonally adjusted).November.......... 104 149 166 162 
Construction & mining machinery.................-0-000005 November.......... 111 150 139 135 
ciate pes sectessesendenpscccecescese November.......... 106 139 129 122 
i MD, «case cdcceesccccesssescccccccceseee November.......... 120 213 297 302 
is vac dccccynteeeesscoctnenseed November.......... 125 162 158 192 
rk ce paavabeebesececesveen November.......... 95 121 143 131 
nace a lod Ki cctyecccscesecscvecccoscsees November.......... 109 185 219 210 
New contracts for industrial building................0.000000- November.......... 128 154 192 207 
New orders for machinery for export. .............0eeeeeeeeees November.......... N/A 87 130 124 
* Preliminary, week ended December 24, 1960. r Revised. 
tt Not available. Series revised. 8 Date for "Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
THE PICTURES—15—(top left and right) WW, (Middle left and right) pictorial parade; (bottom) Robert Isear 8—(top left) UPI, (right ¢ 
WW, (left bottom) UPI, (right bottom) WW; 19—{top) UPI, (bottom) WW; 22—WW; 26—WW; 38-39—Theodore B. Merrill and Ra 
Fisher; 40—Giobal Marine Exploration Co.; 42—Theodore B. Merrill; 46-47—Ray Doty; 52—GE Co.; 65—Herb Kratovil; 71—Tibor Hir 
74—Dx Sunray; 77—(top) 1BM, (middie) Arthur D. Little Co.; (bottom) Raytheon Co. 78-79—John Cones 80—Allen Gould; 90—WW: 91 
Pictorial Parade; 100—(ieft) Robert Phillips, (middie) WW, (right) WW.; 101—WW; 102—{left) WW, (middle) WW, (right) UPI. 
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DIMA2ZINE 


Cunsym-dimethyihydrazine, UDMH) 


adds instantly-ready 


GET-UP and (Geof 





While missiles and rockets open doors to the 
future by providing the means for defending 
our free world and exploring the vast unknown, 
an important key to their performance is the 
fuel that speeds them on their way. 

Because it combines high all-round perform- 
ance, outstanding storability, ease of handling, 
and ready availability, DIMAZINE has already 
contributed importantly to the success of a sub- 
stantial number and variety of rocket vehicles, 
both military and scientific. 

FMC is proud to have participated in pioneer- 
ing this high-performance liquid fuel. We also 
serve the fast-growing rocket industry with 
other liquid and solid propellants, solid pro- 
pellant rocket motors, missile transporters and 
launching equipment, fueling trailers, missile 
shipping and storage containers, Dapon® resin 
for radomes and electronic components, and 
swivel joints and pumps for ground facilities. 
We will be pleased to supply information on 
our products or services. 


me 


Putting ldeas to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 








r-Alkali 
= peter General Sales Offices 
pitedotete 161 E. 42nd STREET. NEW YORK 17 








Your Mack is worth more 
at trade-in time, too 


Mack trucks consistently bring 


higher resale prices, as independent 
surveys prove time and again. They 
bring higher prices because Macks 
are built to last longest . . . have 
far more useful life left, regardless 
of age, at trade-in time. 

The higher price you receive when 
you trade in or sell your used Mack 
consistently offsets the slightly 
higher price you may have origi- 
nally paid to secure Mack dependa- 
bility, performance and economy. 

And remember—you have al- 


ready benefited from the superb 
Mack performance, unexcelled 
operating economy and earning 
power that no other truck can offer. 

If your used Mack is equipped 
with the famed Mack Thermodyne® 
diesel engine you can expect a still 
greater trade-in “bonus.” Proved 
more economical to operate and 
longer lived than any other truck 
diesel in its class, a Mack Thermo- 
dyne diesel commands a premium 
price even after hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles. This fact is a con- 


stant testimonial to its phenome- 
nally long, economical, trouble- 
free life. 

Inspect the used truck stocks of 
your nearest dealer and learn why 
Macks bring higher resale prices. 
Mack Trucks, Inc., Plainfield, New 
Jersey. Mack Trucks of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


MACK. 


FIRST NAME FOR 


TRUCKS 
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Question of Expectations 


Dear Sir: 

Regarding your article The Ex- 
perts Call It Recession [BW—Dec. 
10°60,p34]. 

Are we in a recession? 

This odd question is getting a 
lot of even more odd answers. The 
approach seems to be the same as 
it would be to the question, “Are 
we in Chicago?” Experts are look- 
ing for landmarks—familiar sights 
recalled from the last time they 
were in town. Some think things 
look familiar—others don’t. 

It just isn’t that sort of question. 
Rather, it’s parallel to, “Is it cold 
outside?” Assuming that it’s 45 
degrees outside, the answer might 
be “Yes” in July at El Centro, 
Calif., and “No” at Duluth, Minn., 
in January. 

What “Are we in a recession?” 
really asks is, “Is the economy run- 
ning below expectation?” Like the 
question about the weather, it in- 
quires about the relationship be- 
tween expectation and reality. To 
get a sensible answer, then, busi- 
nessmen and economists might do 
well to examine their idea of nor- 
mal business patterns to be sure 
that they are not using the term 
“recession” simply to indicate that 
their overoptimistic expectations 
for rigid cycle-free economic 
growth have not been gratified. 

T. W. McCarTHy 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


One Goal 


Dear Sir: 

Reference vour editorial [BW— 
Dec.10°60,p 156). 

On what principles of organiza- 
tion do you base your reason for 
“greater unification” for the larg- 
est corporation in the history of the 
world? It is assumed you interpret, 
“unification” as “centralization,” 
which, of course, is not the intent of 
students of military organization 
who intend it to imply “unity of 
purpose” or “one goal.” 

The experience of private corpo- 
rations, mere pygmies compared to 
the Department of Defense, have 
shown the hopeless confusion 
which rises from the concentra- 
tion of decision-making and opera- 
tions. The larger the industrial gi- 
ant, the more decentralization. .. . 

You have also confused “unity 
of purpose” with “unanimity of 
opinion,” where our system of gov- 
ernment recognizes vigorous con- 
troversy and the acceptance of dis- 
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THE WORLD'S MOST FABULOUS RESORT ESTATE... 





Winter rendezvous for ““Who’s Who” 


Few hotels in the world can offer their guests such a diversification 
of activity, in addition to a setting of utter serenity and sheer beauty. 
Boca has its own 18-hole championship golf course with Sam Snead, the 
winter pro. Our Cabana Club features a solarium and a mile-long ocean 
beach. There are two pools, four all-weather tennis courts and grounds 
and facilities for a host of other participant sports. 


Air-conditioned throughout, this beautiful resort is famous for its 
superb cuisine, its nightly entertainment and dancing, its excellent 
accommodations. Write R. P. Leggett, Manager, Dept. 16B, for color 
brochure and reservations, or see your travel agent. 


| Boca 


HOTEL and CLUB 
BOCA RATON, FLORIDA 





An Arvida Hotel, a subsidiary of Arvida Corporation 
National Representatives: Robert F. Warner, Incorporated 


New York « Chicago « Washington ** Boston ¢ Toronto 
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sent as a positive value and 
strength. . . 

PauL H. LINDGREN 
LINDGREN, LUPTON & ASSOC. 
ARLINGTON, VA. 


Dear Sir: 

Your editorial on The Trend 
page seems to approve of: the Sy- 
mington plan for reorganization of 
the defense departments. 

Having followed Symington’s 
government career, it is my opin- 
ion that any advice he gives Ken- 
nedy could be highly dangerous. 
Symington has been successful in 
one thing—establishing a reputation 
as a defense expert, a political ac- 
complishment for which he de- 
serves credit. The facts, however, 
indicate that he has been a wrong 
guesser. 

J. Barton FLEMING 
TOWSON, MD. 


Span of Management 
Dear Sir: 

Your article on A Cabinet Seat 
for the Cities [BW—Nov.26’60,p 
71] prompts me to write that ‘there 
may be many changes needed in 
the federal government but a new 
Cabinet level department is not one 
of them. 

The span of management de- 
manded of the President is already 
too great and a new  < “partment 
will not add any degre of man- 
agerial efficiency. The ability of 
the President to manage the Execu- 
tive Branch would be greatly en- 
hanced if the Cabinet were limited 
to five major departments. 

The traditional agencies of De- 
fense and Treasury and the Attor- 
ney General are unquestionably of 
Cabinet status and should be left 
undisturbed. The State Depart- 
ment should be revamped to in- 
clude all matters concerning the 
foreign relations of the United 
States. . ; 

While state is reorganized to han- 
dle foreign affairs, domestic affairs 
that are within the province of the 
federal government should be in- 
cluded under a Department of In- 
terior. This department of “in- 
ternal affairs” should include all 
domestic functions now handled by 
such agencies as Commerce, Post 
Office, Agriculture, Labor, Health 
and Welfare... .- : 

In my opinion, municipal affairs 
are ndt the province of the federal 
government except in the case of 
the District of Columbia 

; GORDON S. WATT 
TORRANCE, CALIF. 
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Marlow Pumps in oil refinery application 


Marlows pump 
everything! 





Booster Pumps 








Division of 
Bell & Gossett Co. 





If you can’t shovel it, 
you can pump it with a Marlow! 


Marlow Pumps are designed to serve the many activi- 
ties of modern industry in which transfer or re-circula- 
tion of liquids is required. For over a quarter century, 
this division of the Bell & Gossett Company has devel- 
oped and improved its line ot pumps, establishing a 
reputation in many fields for efficiency and durability. 


For handling municipal and industrial wastes, for 
construction work or any pumping operation where 
heavy liquids or sludges are involved, Marlow plunger 
and diaphragm pumps are noted for their outstanding 
performance. Where water, petroleum products, clean- 
ing solvents or other clear liquids are to be pumped, 
Marlow self-priming and straight centrifugal pumps 
are available in a wide range ot types and capacities. 
In the petroleum industry, for example, Marlow Pumps 
play an importe.t part in both field operations and in 
distribution. 


Whatever your pumping needs you can handle them 
efficiently and dependably with a Marlow Pump. 


¢ @ @ FF? 2 = 
Dept. GL-30, Morton Grove, Illinois 
Other plants at Chicago, Wlinois « Midland Park, N. J. 
Longview, Texas + Gladstone, Michigan » Broomfield, Colorado 


New York Office: 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong, Ltd., Toronto 16, Ont. 


A DIVERSIFIED LINE OF HIGHEST QUALITY PRODUCTS 
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Package Liquid Coolers 


Condensing Units 


Heat Exchangers Centrifugal Pumps Oil-less Air Compressors 














We’re known as tlie makers of 
the “doughnut in the sky”... 


That’s what the folks in Schererville, Indi- 
ana call us. Officially, though, we’re Graver 
Tank. Designers and builders of their 
spectacular new Aquatore. 


First exciting change in water storage 
tanks in over a quarter of a century. 


People come from everywhere to marvel 
at this engineering triumph by Graver. All 
steel. Without a strut or tie-rod to mar its 
sleek, modern beauty. So easy to maintain, 
you can paint it with a roller. 


Capacities range from one-quarter million 
to three million gallons. A practical and 
impressive landmark for your community. 


The Aquatore is just one of Graver’s many 
outstanding achievements. We build the 
steel Geodesic dome. Reactor housings 
for atomic energy plants. Processing tow- 
ers. Little tanks and the biggest ones for 
the storage and shipping of all kinds of 
liquids. 


Look to us at Graver Tank for creative and 
experienced design engineers, fabricators 
and erectors. We are ready to go to work 
for you now! 


Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., is one member of the 
Union Tank Car group of companies, each serving 
industry in a host of specialized ways. 


Graver Oil & Gas Equipment Co. * Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. COMPANIES 
Graver Water Conditioning Co. * Union Overseas Company 228 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Phoenix Manufacturing Company * Smith & Loveless © Refiners Transport & Terminal Corporation 
Products Tank Line of Canada, Ltd. * Getz Bros. & Co. * The Lindsay Company * Union Tank Car Company 












Industry looks to 


FAFNIR 


for Research in 
Ball Bearings 
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Where heat is your problem... 


Some bearings “freeze” under prolonged high heat. When they do, 
performance drops off . . . costs rise .. . and the heat’s on you! 
The answer? Fafnir Ball Bearings engineered for high temperature 
service. For instance, in the X-15 manned rocket, they’re used by the 
hundreds at critical points. So, when you’re up against heat... or 
any bearing problem .. . look to Fafnir for the diversity, the capac- 
ity, the research to find your answer. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 
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Boom may not be the word for housing in 1961, but at least things are 
looking up by comparison with the last half of 1960. 


Starts on new dwelling units no longer are pursuing the eratically down- 
ward course of the summer and early autumn. And, while the curve hasn’t 
started up, it might just possibly be poised for the turn. 


Contract awards, the supply of mortgage money, interest rates, the 


price of lumber—all these factors favor some improvement. 


Little can be regarded as certain about housing—even that the demand 
for new homes is large any longer (BW—Dec.17’60,p127). 


The only apparent certainty (and even the statistics may be suspect) 
seems to be that October and November were better than the preceding 
three months. In fact, revised figures bettered the estimated number of 
October starts, placing the month at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
14%-million units. And November was almost as high. 


Unusually severe weather probably handicapped starts on new dwelling 
units in December. Nevertheless it would appear that the year’s total came 
to a little better than 1'4-million. But the second half hardly exceeded a 
1,225,000 rate. 


One authoritative souree—the F. W. Dodge Corp.—estimates the 1961 


figure at 1,325,000. That would not be high by the standards of the better 
postwar years, but it would top the recent rate by some 8%. 


Contracts avarded for new dwelling units during November add at least 
a ray of optimism to 1961 housing prospects. 


For the first time in 1960, according to the Dodge organization, the 
dollar value of residential awards topped year-earlier levels. This com- 
parison loses luster, of course, when you recall that housing was in a steep 
slide in the late months of 1959. 


But the magnitude of November’s margin over the same 1959 month 
is something to talk about just the same—a hefty 15%. 


Builders seem to be taking into account the nature of their market: 
more rental customers and fewer outright buyers. This shows up in the 
types of dwelling units now being placed under contract. 


Apartment awards started pulling away from year-earlier levels as far 
back as May and have been widening their margin ever since. By November, 
they were running ahead by 167%. 

Even in November, single-family units still were lagging; but apart- 
ments an‘ two-family homes had strong gains for the month. 


ee 
Housing prospects, such as they are, brought no holiday joy to the 
producers of lumber and plywood. 


They’ve been scaling back output and trying to work down industrywide 
inventories for a good while. This has steadied prices a bit, but real improve- 
ment can hardly be expected until the weather opens up. 


In the meantime, wholesale prices now average only very slightly 
better than at the bottom of the 1957-58 decline. 


M1 
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Mortgage money will pose no problem for housing, institutional lenders 
insist—at least, not so far as supply is concerned. 


This, admittedly, hasn’t found any sharp reflection in interest rates 
up to now. But rates have been shaded by 4% to %% in some areas, and 
lenders admit they’ll be coming down more generally. 


Actual volume of mortgage lending has picked up a bit recently. 


The U.S. Savings & Loan League reports that the value of its members’ 
mortgage loans in November topped the year before for only the second 
time this year. The month’s gain was about 4%. 


The league also points out the hopeful fact that mortgage commitments 
declined less than seasonally during October. 
— 
Construction other than residential seems certain to do well for a good 
many months in the future. 


Contracts awarded for non-residential buildings and for heavy engineer- 
ing projects in November were the best for any November on record. This 
marked the fourth month in a row that such contracts scored what F. W. 
Dodge Corp. describes as “notable increases.” 

And, even though year-earlier figures were clipped by steel shortages, 
the 50% gain in November heavy engineering awards stands out. 


—— 
Orders placed with machine tool builders in the late months of the year 
indicate little change in the pace of industrial modernization. 


New business in cutting tools has been averaging around $40-million a 
month even after allowing for exceptional cancellations in September and 
October. And the 1960 total was close to $500-million 


Thus new business fell only a little under 1959’s $509-million or 1957’s 
$520-million while topping 1958 by more than 60%. 


It was far below the $900-million-plus for both 1955 and 1956. 


Bitter weather may have brought little but woe to the public generally 
and householders particularly, but it gladdened oilmen. 





A mild fall had held down demand for heating oil—and prices gener- 
ally remained at disappointing levels. But the recent chill has changed all 
that; refinery prices have jumped nearly I¢ a gal. 


This marked a cheerful end to a none-too-joyous year in which over-all 
demand for petroleum products expanded by scarcely 242%. 


Growth in the market for fuel oil has been sorely retarded in recent 
years by competition from natural gas. Coming up to Dec. 1, sales of heating 
oil were running 6% behind 1959. 


But competition isn’t the whole problem. Consumption of gasoline goes 
on growing, and so by-product fuels tend to become superabundant from 
time to time. 


Even advancing technology, which wrings a higher percentage of 
gasoline out of each barrel year after year, fails to prevent surpluses 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 31, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











OWENS-ILLINOIS 
SiiLL IN PLASTICS 





TAKES MANY SHAPES 
TO SERVE YOU 


PLASTIC 
APPLICATOR 
FITMENTS 


Many kinps of applicators serve 


many kinds of uses. Those shown 
here are a sampling of the ones 
Owens-Illinois manufactures. 
These are typical of the many 
plastic items ... large and small, 
pressed or blown . . . Owens-Illinois 
has been supplying for over 25 years. 


Backing up Owens-Illinois’ long 












experience in plastics as well as 
packaging, are nine plastic packag 
ing plants .. . strategically located to 
serve your needs. 

Take advantage of this knowledge 
and ability to develop and supply 
plastic items for you. Phone your 
nearby O-I office or write to Owens- 


Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


PLASTIC PACKAGING Owens-ILLINOoIS 


AN (i) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS + SAN FRANCISCO 








Another new development using 
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B.E-Goodrich Chemic 








al raw materials 





New excitement, new color, new wear 
for fabrics is sprayed on with Geon 


Here’s a new and simplified method 
for applying decorative patterns and 
textures to textiles. It’s a low-cost 
spraying technique using Geon vinyl 
latices and plastics and developed 
by B.F.Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany. Standard spray equipment is 
used to produce spatter and swirl 
patterns that approach the regu- 
larity of printed designs—with no 
need for expensive engraved rolls. 

At the same time, you can also 
produce a three-dimensional effect 


previously very difficult to achieve 


el 
\ B.EGoodrich 





Any combination of colors can be 
obtained. Also, fabrics get better 
durability and wear resistance. Ver- 
satile Geon vinyls make all these 
possible. 

The decorated fabrics are ex- 
tremely flexible, washable and dry- 
cleanable. In most -cases, “hand’”’ 
and feel are unaltered. 

This low-cost decorative spraying 
technique with Geon vinyl! offers 
design opportunities for other types 
of materials as well. Full information 
is available. Write Dept. GA-11, 


GEON vinyls - HYCAR rubber and latex - 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. 
In Canada: Kitchener, (p> 
Ontario. 


PRODUCTS FOR 


TEX FLE 


IMPROVEMENT 





B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizer 
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Developing nations expect massive aid programs to raise their liv- 
ing standards. U.S. embassy in New Delhi has the ticklish job of 
negotiating with the Indian government on how much help the 


New nations, wracked by revolu- 
tionary forces, provide new 
arenas for the contest with 
Communism. IntheCongo,U.N. 
troops are largely supported by oE=>o===uEEm™ 
the U.S. 





U.S. can give the Third Five-Year Plan. 





European defense directed from NATO headquarters in Paris, 
still is considered essential. But the allies are divided over 
European members resist U.S. proposals 
that they carry more of the costs. 


nuclear strategy. 





Still Bigger 


“The toughest challenge the U.S. has 
to meet in the 60s is the Communist 
economic and political offensive in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world 
That's assuming, of course, that we can 
maintain enough military power to rule 


out any overt nuclear attack by 
Moscow a 

“Today, for the third time in ow 
history, the credit of the U.S. is in 


doubt around the world. It happened 





Discontent in Latin America gives the Communists new 
opportunities to move in this hemisphere. Bolivia, chafing 
under an antiquated social and economic system, now is 
considering Soviet aid offer—a followup to Red assistance 
for Cuba. 


Pressures on the dollar brought one wild flurry on the London 
gold market in 1960. London sees a continuing strain. It 
predicts that, without changes in the free world’s economic 
machinery, the West faces a financial breakdown. 


Burdens for U.S. 


marks together and you can see the kind 


befo tl vs O Xx: i ; os 
efore in the days of Alexander H mil- of dilemma the new Administration will 


ton and at the time of the Civil War.’ 
These remarks were made privately in 


Washington a few days ago—the first by 
one of this country’s most experienced THE SHAPE OF § 


diplomats and the second by a top U.S 
economic official who also has 
around for a while. Both men are likely 
to stay on when the Kennedy Admin- 
istration takes over. 

e Tricky Problem—Put the two re- 


been 













IN THE FIFTIES, THE AREA OF CONFLICT WAS LIMITED: The Russians 
used the cold war to consolidate their territorial gains in East Europe; 
Cech come to power in China and moved into North Korea, 
North Vietnam, and Tibet; together, they pushed the East-West contest 


into peripheral and 


Republic, Iraq, Afghanistan, and Indonesia . 
Despite mounting Communist pressure on 
of the underdeveloped nations — in Latin America, Africa, South Asia — 


remained in the West's 


face as it tries to maintain our world 


position against growing Communist 
pressure. At issue is whether the U.S 


is In a position today to provide enough 
economic aid to the underdeveloped 
countries to offset Soviet bloc competi- 
tion—and do this without overloading 
U.S. government expenditures abroad 
to the point where confidence in the 
dollar collapses. 

[he challenge in the underdevel 
oped countries would be hard enough 
to meet even if the U.S. still had the 
unquestioned industrial supremacy and 
financial strength that it had when the 
Marshall Plan launched in 1947 
Just take the forecast for India’s new 
five-year plan due to start next April 
Chis plan assumes more than twice the 
foreign aid that the last plan did 


was 


$5.5-billion against $2.2-billion, ex 
cluding food supplies under U.S. farm 
surplus disposal 

In fact, this country’s ipacity to 


finance its foreign policy goals has been 
seriously undermined nee Marshall 
Plan days by the persistent deficit in 


ts balance of payments—a deficit that 
has totaled about $11-billion over the 
past three years. And much of this 
leficit can be attributed to the large 
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sums the U.S. government still is 
spending in Western Europe and to a 
turn, the 
ireas has 
a source of our $5-billion loss of 
gold during the past three vear 

¢ Need for Western Cooperation—It’s 


a real question, according to top officials 


lesser extent in Japan. In 
payments deficit with these 
been 


of the outgoing Administration and 
many outside observers, whether the 
U.S. can afford to enlarge its develop 


ment aid very much until] Washington 
has struck a new financial balance 
Western Europe—one that relieves the 
U.S. of direct dollar transfers to sur 
plus European nations and at the sam« 
time provides for a fair sharing of the 
uid burden I'reasurv Secy 
Robert B. Anderson was trving to 
strike this new balance during the talks 


with 


Outgoing 


he and his successor, C. Douglas Dil 
lon, recently held in Bonn 

Ihere is some eviden though, that 
in Washington today the stress i 
the needs of the underdeveloped 
countrics. Among many of th ld 


is well as am 
of President-elect John F. Ken 
Soviet challenge 
in the underdeveloped world seems to 
be gencrating a ferment 


second-level officials, 
most 
nedy’s advisers, the 


1} 
omparab to 


5 such as the United Arab 


most 


©ausiness week 


that which preceded the U.S. dec n 
to fight the spread of Communism in 
Europe with Marshall Plan aid 

e Widening Contest—On the surfa 

it least, it looks f the U.S. might 
be economically trapped by the speed 
with which the Communists hai 

moved from the relatively limited goals 
of the ‘“‘cold war” period to the world- 


wide goals they now are seeking und 
the guise of “‘p ful existen 
(maps above In short, while we st 
ITC ticd down hnan ially by commit- 


ments to Europe and Japan that ha 


hung over from the 50s, w ire being 





challenged to what amounts to a 

test in development onomics Over a 

far vaster area The Communists f 

course, will see that econom 

contest is heavily larded with un 
wer political and military maneu 


|. Facing the Challenge 


Kennedv’s basic problem in int 
tional affairs is stil 
Eisenhower 
Communist drive for world domination 


without engaging in nuclear war. ‘The 
Soviet 


create new world s) sten that 


leaders clearly are pushing 
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IN THE SIXTIES, IT WILL BE WORLDWIDE: 
Now the Communists are using “peaceful co- 
existence’ to challenge Western influence and 
control throughout the world. They are expand- 
ing the area of conflict all over South Asia, into 
Africa, and across the Atlantic to Latin America. 
By exploiting the revolutionary tide in all these 
continents teelor), the Communists expect to 
get the upper hand in the world. 





suit their own interests and make little 
more than a backwater out of the 
capitalist system as it now operates in 
the U.S., Western Europe, and Japan. 
Current differences between Moscow 
and Peking aren't likely to put a crimp 
in this Communist drive, at least not 
for some years. 
* Communist Manifesto—U. S. officials 
who are specialists on the Communist 
bloc see a number of danger signals 
in the manifesto that was issued after 
the recent gathering of world Com- 
munist leaders in Moscow. The em- 
phasis was placed on a military speedup 
throughout the bloc, the declaration 
that the East-West struggle will be- 
come sharper in underdeveloped areas, 
and on the present era as one of “revo- 
lutionary struggle.” 

loday, the Khrushchev regime in 
Moscow seems to be emploving a three- 
pronged strategy, which is loosely co- 
ordinated with Peking. This strategy 
involves strong offensive tactics in two 
of its aspects and a partly defensive 
tactic in the third. 
¢ Peripheral Strategy—Moscow and 
Peking still are definitely on the of 
fensive around the periphery of thei: 
own boundaries, just as they were dur 
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ing the cold war period. Here, Com 
munist pressures and thrusts have a 
dual purpose: to help consolidate the 
existing Communist empire and to 
weaken or divide the free world. 

Berlin is the most obvious and dan 
gerous example of Moscow’s peripheral 
strategy. The Russians and Chinese are 
working together in Laos to shatter the 
uneasy peace that divided up Indo- 
China in 1954. By spring, Peking may 
well launch another attack in the For- 
mosa Strait and once again force the 
U.S. to consider how much the off 
shore islands are worth. 

However, the more defensive aspect 
of Khrushchev’s strategy also comes into 
play on the periphery. In the case of 
Berlin—where there is a direct con 
frontation of U.S.-Soviet military power 
—Khrushchev still wants to negotiate, 
just as he does on the much wider dis- 
armament problem. On both issues, the 
Soviet leader apparently thinks there 
ire advantages to be gained from sum 
mit talks with Kennedy (page 85) 
¢ Revolutionary Threat—It’s the third 
prong of Communist _ strategy--the 
offensive in the underdeveloped areas 
that is likely to cause Kennedy's top 
foreign policy officials the most trouble 


v 
®ousiness weex 


This offensive now ranges all through 
the underdeveloped areas of the world, 
including Latin America. 

In the underdeveloped world, more- 
over, the cards at the moment seem 
to be stacked in Moscow’s favor. In 
Africa and Latin America, for example, 
there clearly are revolutionary forces at 
work that are largely independent of 
Communist instigation. These forces 
would, by themselves, cause Western 
Europe and the U.S. plenty of political 
and economic headaches, as they did in 
Cuba and the Congo before the Soviets 
openly intervened. By exploiting the 
unrest, Moscow hopes to pull huge 


areas and vast resources into its own 
orbit. 
e Areas of Conflict—The East-West 


contest in the underdeveloped countries 
already embraces just about every aspect 
of policy not only for the U.S. but for 
the Soviet Union. For the moment 
probably the two most important are 

Economic Aid. After building up its 
economic aid program slowly in the 
Middle East and South Asia, the 
Soviets now are extending aid all the 
way from Guinea and Ghana in West 
Africa to Cuba, which has become the 
spearhead for Latin America. To Bo 
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AT STATE Secy. Dean Rusk will guide 
policy in all areas of East-West conflict. 


- : L ss 


Under Secy. of State Chester Bowles has 


worked on development aid problems. 


livia, one of Latin America’s poorest 
nations, Moscow has just offered an aid 
package totaling $150-million. In newly 
contested areas, such as the Congo, na- 
tions already receiving aid—the United 
Arab Republic, Guinea, Ghana—are ex- 
pected, of course, to push the. Soviet 
line. 

United Nations. At the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly session that opened early 
in the fall, Khrushchev pulled all the 
stops on the colonial issue, especially 
as it applies to Africa. His delegation at 
the U.N. has followed suit and gained 
enough success to challenge U.S 
ascendancy in the Assembly 
¢ Strained Relations—To add to Ken- 
nedy’s foreign policy problems, the 
U.S. has an uneasy and potentially un- 
stable political relationship with West- 
ern Europe 

In the number of 


military area, a 
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To bolster the U.S. position at the U.N., 
Rusk will turn to Ambassador A. Stevenson. 





In African affairs, Rusk and Bowles will look 
to Asst. Secy. G. Mennen Williams. 


issues have been raised by the accelerat 
ing nuclear race between the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union. This is showing up 
in the growing neutralist sentiment in 


Britain on the one hand, and in Pres 
Charles de Gaulle’s nuclear ambitions 
for France on the other. In response 
the outgoing Administration has tenta 


tively offered to make NATO a nuclear 
power in its own right. If Kennedy goes 
along, it may be possible to revamp 
!ATO along these lines. 

* Colonial Issue—Strains between the 
U.S. and Western Europe could arise, 
too, from the difficulty several of 
allies are having in liquidating their 
colonial positions in Africa. Both France 
and Britain still have colonial liabilities 
in this continent. In the Rhodesian 
Federation and Kenva, where there are 
large white minorities, the British may 
have almost as difficult a time in finding 


our 



































a solution as the French are having to- 
day in Algeria. 


¢ Special Problems—In Latin America, 
the U.S. has something close t 
counterpart of Europe’s prob 
Africa. In meeting th ution th 
which is spreading pi vh 
there are intiquate social and 
nomic systems, the U.S ule 
become distracted from dealing 

the threats that fa t in oth 

of the world 


In the Far East, the U.S. has also 
special interests. In the past, Europ 


has feared that we might precipitat 
a world war by maintaining a t 

rigid attitude toward Communist 
China, say, in the Formosa Strait 


Even if the U.S. were to get the N 
tionalist Chinese to withdraw from the 


offshore islands, the defense of For- 
mosa itself might become an_ issu: 


ll. The Economic Problems 


There is no glib optimism among 
Washington officials today or among 
this country’s international economists 


the U.S. balance 
licked easily It is gen 


that 
problem can be 
erally accepted that the U.S. is in an 
economic jam that is bound to lmit 
Kennedy’s freedom of action in handling 


f-pa\ ments 


domestic economic affairs (BW—D« 
24'60,p11) and in meeting some of 
his major problems abroad, including 
that of the underdeveloped countrics 

Meanwhile, vou hear arguments 
today from some politicians and 1e 
businessmen for strong protectionist 
measures to cut our imports—though, 
of course, our exports would suffer at 
the same time There is also some 
talk about the need for restricting the 
plant investment U.S mpanies 
make abroad (page 109 

Even among th xperts, ther 5 
quite a range of opinion about t 
nature of the payments problem 
how it can be solved 


¢ Emphasis on Exports—Ther« 

school of thought that puts most of its 
emphasis on favorabk opp 
expanding U.S. export 


rtunities for 


Member f 


this school, to which Dillon has _ be 
mged, irgue that the U.S. can push its 
trade surplus up to a point where Wash 
ington can carry most of its present 
military expenditures in Europs id 
also expand economic aid 

If it hadn’t been for the huge t 
flow of short-term funds to I urop tl 
summer and fall, 1960’s export surplu 
would have put the U.S. well on th 
way to ichies ng a solution by th X- 
port route The trouble is tha 


year’s exports gains aren’t likely t 
repeated in 196] nor is tl 
iny assurance that there will be a h 
backflow of capital from Europe 

¢ European Cooperation—According to 
a second school of thought, no solution 


pave Sf)) 
pas : 
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is possible until the surplus countries of 
Western Europe—notably West Ger- 
many—bring their trade, investment, 
and aid policies into line with their: ex- 
ceedingly strong positions in production 
and international payments. According 
to consulting economist E. M. Bern 
stein, who is a leading member of this 
school, Continental Western Europe 
still is lagging in two basic respects. 

First, it has failed to match its indus- 

trial strength and strong surplus posi- 
tion with a private financial mechanism 
capable of playing its proper role in 
financing world trade and investment. 
And, second, neither West Germany 
nor Italy has brought the “government 
sector” of its outgoing payments any- 
where near the U.S. level. Govern- 
ment payments account for some 25% 
of the country’s total international 
outlays and a high proportion of Bnt- 
ain’s. Once the Continent falls in line 
with the U.S. and British pattern on 
both counts, believes Bernstein, our 
balance-of-payments problem will be 
pretty well solved. 
e Trifin Plan—The problem looks 
more intractable to Prof. Robert ‘Tiffin 
of Yale University and some of Ken- 
nedy’s advisers who support his views 
(BW—Dec.17'60,p27). ‘Tiffin proposes 
to revamp the Free World’s monetary 
svstem so that the International Mone- 
tary Fund will operate as a genuincly 
international reserve pool. Then the 
IMI could regulate international credit 
in much the same way that the Federal 
Reserve System regulates domestic 
credit in the U.S. Triffin’s plan, more 
over, would give the IMF latitude to 
pump at least $1-billion a year into the 
underdeveloped countries. 

However, apart from all the techni- 
calities involved in such a radical change, 
there’s the practical fact that Triffin’s 
plan probably is not negotiable among 
the major trading nations at the present 
time. Over the next vear at least, there’s 
little chance that the new Administra- 
tion will commit itself to anvthing so 
sweeping. It seems much more likely 
that Washington will keep prodding the 
West Germans to act as good creditors. 
Then, Washington possibly might try 
to get agreement within the IMF’ so 
that member countries could let their 
exchange rates swing as much as 5% 
cither up or down. The IMF limit to- 
day is 1%, though Canada has long 
operated with a floating rate that has 
had no official limit in either direction. 

If the IMF were to adopt such a rule, 
the U.S. would be in a position to gain 
the advantages—both on its exports and 
its imports—of a 5% devaluation of the 
dollar, and to do so without the haz- 
ards of an official devaluation. West 
Germany for its part, would go through 
what amounted to a 5% upward revalu- 
ation of the D-Mark. 

* Outside Appraisal—F'rom London this 
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week, BUSINESS WEEK got this worried 
appraisal of the whole situation 

There is no longer a separate U.S. 
problem. As the U.S. tries to correct its 
own balance-of-payments deficit, other 
nations—especially Britain—will come 
under deflationary pressure. Moreover, 
the U.S. has little chance of really cor- 
recting its own deficit by minor reduc- 
tions in its foreign defense and aid out- 
lays, or by an export drive. Even if the 
Germans share the aid and defense bur- 
den, this compensate for the 
growing demands of the underdevel- 
oped countries. 

In short, London believes—as some 
Americans do—that the Western world 
may be heading for the most serious 
currency crisis since the devaluations of 
1949. And the view in London seems 
to be that 1961 will bring the currency 
problem to a point where the big 
Western nations will have to review the 
international machinery for trade and 
payments that has been in force since 
the Bretton Woods agreement. 
¢ Aid Proposals—Meanwhile, the long- 
term problem of development aid is 
being explored exhaustively in Wash- 
ington. Here are the ideas being dis- 
cussed by Kennedys new men 

Aid and trade policies of the West- 
ern nations toward the underdevel- 
oped countries must be tied together 
more closely. As things are, restrictions 
imposed by industrial countries on im- 
ports from underdeveloped areas and 
slumps in commodity markets often 
lead to foreign exchange losses very 
much greater than the total develop- 
ment aid given to underdeveloped 
countries by Western nations. To meet 
this problem, numerous suggestions are 
being advanced for multilateral com- 
modity agreements covering such key 
minerals as copper, lead, and zinc. 

Beyond that, it is suggested that the 
advanced countries should gradually 
drop all their tariffs on imports from 
the underdeveloped countries, while th« 
latter are permitted to maintain pro 
tective tariffs against Western goods 

Education, social reforms, and tech- 
nical assistance must be pushed hand 
in hand with economic development 


won t 


Land reform and housing also are pre- 


requisites for rapid economic develop 
ment in many places. Admitted) 
though, U.S. funds going to this kind 
of aid can’t be tied to the purchase of 
U.S. goods 

¢ Staggering Goal—The new thinking 
being done on long-term economic dé 
velopment goals puts the basic problems 
into sobering perspective. 

What must be aimed at, sav some of 
the experts, is a relative rate of growth 
that ultimately will close the gap be 
tween per capita incomes in the ad 
vanced and underdeveloped countries 
—or at least begin to close that gap 

The reasoning is that the Commu 





AT TREASURY, Secy. C. Douglas Dillon 
must put the strength of the dollar first. 





AT DEFENSE, Asst. Secy. Paul Nitze will 


apply experience to disarmament issue. 


nist bloc is striving to equal our per 
capita income and almost certainly will 
manage to do so. Long term, the un- 
derdeveloped peoples will settle for 
nothing less. 

The amount of investment that 
would be needed in underdeveloped 
areas to begin to close the income gap 
is staggering, according to calculations 
now being made in Washington. 

To close the per capita income gap 
in 100 years, the underdeveloped areas 
would have to maintain a net annual 
per capita growth rate double that of 
the advanced countries. If the rate 
in advanced countries is estimated at 

it would have to be 7% in the 
underdeveloped countries—and _ that 
would require a total annual investment 
of about $20-billion. 

Total investment from the countries 
of the West would have to be nearly 
tripled—from about $5-billion a vear to 
$15-billion. 
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|. Western Europe: 


THE SHAPE OF 


With its own economy in recession, 
the U.S. is watching Western Euro- 
pean economies closely. What happens 
there will directly affect the outlook 
here, including that of many U.S. com- 
panies. The area is the fastest growing 
site of U.S. investments abroad and a 
top market for exports. Western Europe 
is also the destination of much U.S. 
capital that’s going overseas in search 
of higher interest rates, thus affecting 
the U.S. balance of payments (page 15) 

Conversely, West European econo- 
mists have their eyes intently fixed on 
the U.S. economy. Their boom is begin- 
ning to lose some of its force and they 
fear that if the U.S. goes into deep 
recession, it will pull Europe down with 
it. 

As the year begins, however, few 
European economists are predicting a 
European recession. They see their 
economies leveling off and expect a 
slower rate of growth in 1961. Over-all, 
they are content with the outlook, ex- 
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Slowing Down 


cept in Belgium, which has problems of 
its own. 

e GNP Rate—At the European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC) headquarters 
in Brussels, economists estimate that 
combined gross national product for 
the six-nation group will grow about 
4.3% in 1961. That’s well below the 
7% rate achieved in 1960. 

In most of Western Europe, indus 
trial production figures projected into 
1961 show a flattening out (chart) 
Since the days of the Marshall Plan, 
production has been on a steady and ox 
casionally astonishing rise. Recessions 
in other areas have slowed the rise but 
there have been few dips 

Throughout most of Europe in 1961, 
consumption will rise—but not so much 
as in 1960. Capital spending is also 
expected to go up. Manufacturing in 
vestment plans in Britain call for a 20% 
rise. Investment in West Germany will 
not go up so much as it has this year, 
partly because the companies can’t get 
enough workers. 

Exports will probably level off. The 
drop in automobile shipments to the 
U.S., where the compact cars have 
beaten off foreign competition, has 
hindered export expansion. 
¢ Labor Tight—The supply of labor 
will continue tight—but in not such 
short supply as in 1960. West Germany 





acks Up Around T 


Netherlands 
shortages. But Britain is beginning to 
see layoffs, in the 

Despite the prospect of an over-all 
slowdown, some Europeans are nervous 


and the have real labor 


i1utomobile industry 


t 


about inflation, although few signs of 
it have appeared so far. A recent report 
of the United Nations Economic Com 
mission for Europe notes that, during 
the current boom, the cost of living 
index has not risen more than 2% in 
any major West European country. 
lhroughout Europe, there will 
creased demands from labor for higher 
wages and, in some areas, for shorter 
hours. This additional money 
vate consumption will probabl is} 
West European prices up 
Credit will remain tight in most Eu 
ropean nations, although there 
been relaxations. Money is ex 
pected to be especially tight in Italy 
where the government fears inflation. 
In contrast, interest rates are low in the 
Netherlands. 
¢ Closer Ties—The European econo 
mies will be moving toward claser trade 
ties during the year. The EEC coun 
tries will go ahead with their accelerated 
plan for tariff cuts, moving a year ahead 
of schedule. The seven-nation European 
Free Trade Assn. (EFTA) will reduce 
tariffs on its members’ goods by 20% 
The Western Europeans will also 


i= 
be in 


have 
some 


have new ties with the U.S. and 
Canada in the recently established 
Organization for Economic Coopeca 


tion & Development (OECD), if the 
agreement signed this month is ratified 
OECD is intended to replace the Or 
ganization of European Economix 
Cooperation. 

Even though the economies of West 
ern Europe are similar and are becoming 
more closely tied together, they retain 
individual characteristics and problems 

In Britain, an imbalance in trade is 
causing concen. Relatively high prices 
appear to be holding down exports while 
removal of many import restrictions has 
opened the door to goods from abroad 
British reserves remain reasonably strong 
but that’s because high interest rates 
have attracted short-term capital from 
the U.S. Inflationary pressures are 
also beginning to worry British econ 
omists. Prices edged up during the last 
half of 1960, pushed by rising wages 
and consumption. Mor« 
are expected in 1961. 

In West Germany, the most acut 
problem for industry is the labor short 
age; inflation is mild threat 
Labor unions are in a strong bargaining 
position and, after years of denial while 
Germany rebuilt, 
their power 

In France, the short-term econ 


wage demands 


also a 


they are exercising 


mic 


1960 
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1 The World 


objectives of the de Gaulle reform 
program begun in 1958 have been 
achieved. The franc is on a _ solid 
footing, industrial production is up, 
and exports have been increased. In 
1961—barring a domestic political crisis 
over Algeria—the trend will continue, 
although exports may be down. 

In Italy, production will level off as 
exports drop. Businessmen hope to 
make up the loss from rising demand 
in domestic markets. Imports from the 
U.S. are up 75% over 1959 and the 
1961 figures are considered a sure bet to 
beat 1960's. 

In the Netherlands, wages will still 
be lower than in many other European 
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countries, despite a labor shortage. The 
government holds down labor costs to 
insure economic stability. But the labor 
shortage has caused the government 
to stop encouraging foreign investment. 

In Belgium, a general strike this week 
highlights the economy's troubles. It 
developed because the government 1s 
trying to institute an austerity program 
to set the economy back on its feet 
This year, Belgium has been rocked 
with the income from invest- 
ments in and exports to the Congo, 
an accumulation of government budget 
deficits, high unemployment, and_ the 
loss of some tariff protection due to 
EEC’s accelerated program. 

In Sweden, industrial investments 
are likely to show a big rise, perhaps 
10% to 15% this vear. Personal 
incomes will increase about 10%. 
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ll. Latin America: Hesitant Unity 


U.S. businessmen investing or trad- 
ing in Latin America in 196] will find 
fewer common elements than their 
colleagues operating in Europe. Eco- 
nomic problems are somewhat the 
same throughout Latin America but 
there’s diversity in political approach. 

(he Latin American economies are 
starting to pull together but the effort 
is weak and hesitant. Early this year, 
eight nations signed a treaty in Monte- 
video, establishing the Latin America 
I'ree Trade Assn. (LAFTA) (map). 
Their respective governments are ex- 
pected to ratify it this year. 

At the moment, LAFTA is little 
more than a piece of paper and a 
skeleton secretariat in Montevideo. In 
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May, 1961, the U. N.’s Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America is scheduled 
to meet in Caracas, to present its find- 
ings on a series of studies on LAFTA’s 
potential, including products that can 
be profitably traded and tariff levels. 
¢ Common Market—In Central Ame 
ica, four nations (map) have estab- 
lished a Common Market and the Cen- 
tral American Development Bank, with 
$26-million in capital 

The common denoininator of most 
Latin American economies is their de- 
pendence on export commodities. With 
the West European economy leveling 
off and the U.S. sliding down, the out- 
look is not encouraging. 


Another common element is the 


relatively low-level of economic develop- 
ment. A few economies are further 
along than others but none approaches 
West European or Japanese standards. 
his is the basic cause of the pervading 
social and political discontent. 

¢ Castro’s Example—Next vear, such 
sparks of uneasiness will most likely be 
fanned into fires in several places by the 
example of Fidel Castro and his Cuban 
revolution. Within the last couple of 
months, “Fidelism” has helped insti- 
gate uprisings in Venezuela and several 
Central American countries. 

When you look at the political situa 
tions and personalities in the Latin 
American countries, you see the diver- 
sity in approach to economic difficul- 
ties and the consequent differences in 
business conditions. 

In Mexico, a prime concern of busi- 
nessmen is the government’s penchant 
for moving more and ;aore into private 
business spheres. Lately, the govern- 
ment has been breathing hot on the 
neck of the mining industry. 

U.S. companies exporting to Mexico 
did close to $1-billion in trade in 
1960 but will find things changing 
in the coming year. Mexico is push- 
ing hard for local production to substi- 
tute for imports, especially in fertilizers, 
automobile parts, and drugs. U.S. ex- 
ports will be changing from finished 
goods to basic production equipment. 

In Venezuela, the economy is in the 
midst of recession, the roots of which 
are more political than economic. 

The government has introduced an 
“expansionist” reform program and has 
cracked down on_ leftwing agitators. 
But it will be touch-and-go until po- 
litical tranquillity is solidly established. 

In Brazil, a new president takes over 
Jan. 31. Just what Janio Quadros’ eco- 
nomic policies will be is something of 
a guess, as he has been secluding himself 
in Europe ever since his election in 
October. Observers in Rio think that 
inflation will continue for four to six 
months. Prices have been shooting up 
25% to 35% a year during Pres. Kubit- 
schek’s forced draft economic develop- 
ment program. 

After that, anti-inflation measures are 
expected. But don’t look for sudden or 
harsh deflationary steps. Quadros uses 
the term “disinflation.” He will prob- 
ably institute a “no new starts” policy 
in public works, and gradually reduced 
bloated public payrolls. 

In Argentina, inflation will be a 
threat in 1961. Economics Minister 
Alsogaray’s stringent measures have sta- 
bilized the peso at 83 to the dollar. But 
its purchasing power fell 14% during 
1960. Next year, labor demands 
will push prices up further. Credit is 
likely to be more available next year, 
adding to the inflationary push. 

In Chile, Pres. Alessandri’s business- 
man’s administration took a bad setback 
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with the ravages of the earthquake this 
vear. But the government has slowed 
the inflationary spiral and is gradually 
bringing the economy under control. 


lil. Asia and Australia 


American businessmen heading west 
to the Orient and Australia in 1961 will 
find tf w common cconommic threads Tull 
uing through the area 

Like Western Europe, Japan has 
heen enjoying a phenomenal boom. For 
1961, Japanese economists see a slowing 
down in growth but no leveling off. 
Minister Ikeda, an 
reared in the conservative halls of the 
Ministry of Finance, that a 
growth rate of 9% can be maintained 
for the next three years, tapering off 
ifter that to about 7%. For the past 
decade, Japan has been growing about 
10% a 

Capital plant expansion will con- 
lhe Economic Planning Agency 
estimated that private capital expend- 
will rise 10% next year. 
\nd Japan’s unprecedented consumer 
splurge will go on. December, 1960, was 
the biggest Japanese retailers have ever 
With traditional yearend bo- 
nuses reaching record heights—some the 
equivalent of a year's wages—Japanese 
consumers went wild 

Some Japanese are worried about in- 
flation. They fear that Ikeda’s plans for 
expansion will produce an over-invest- 
ment binge such as the one that led to 
the foreign exchange crisis of 1957- 
1958. 

he biggest factor in 1961, 
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will be exports. The major question will 
be what happens in the U.S. market, 
to which Japanese exports are up 12% 
this year over last year. Some of the 
concern is eased by increases in exports 
to Western Europe and Southeast Asia. 

In the Philippines, the economy 
should gradually improve through 1961 
as controls are relaxed. Imposed in 1959 
to curb inflation, they have been stiff 
enough to dry up credit, stop business 
expansion, and make “tight money” a 
topic of barroom conversation. 

In 1960, the government adopted a 
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four-stage program of decontrol. ‘lwo 
phases have been completed, the third 
is expected during the first half of 1901, 
ind the entire plan should be com 
pleted by early 1962. It involves grad 
ually unleashing foreign exchange con 
trols 

In India, 1961 will sce the finish of 


the Second Five-Year Plan and_ the 
start, in April, of the Third Five-Yea 
Plan. At the moment, the outlook 

not a happy one. The nation’s foreign 
exchange reserves are down to rock 


bottom and a crisis is beginning to take 





MORARJI DESAI, India’s Finance Minis- 


ter, must find funds for five year plan. 


shape. With less than a third of the 
foreign exchange needed for the new 
five-year plan pledged by the indus- 
trialized nations, the plan may have to 
be pruned before it starts. 

On the brighter side, several steel, 
power, machinery, and irrigation proj 
ects are operating. The government is 
easing restrictions on private enterpris¢ 
and foreign investment is gradually in 
creasing. Commercial and industrial 
credit is becoming more available 

In Australia, most businessmen look 
it 1961 as a year of consolidating the 
gains made over the last couple of years 
They will be fighting inflation and 
high costs. Employment is expected to 
remain high, while interest rates go up 
to tighten credit. 

Because a gap in the balance of trade 
has developed in the last couple of 
months, partly because of large pur 
chase from the U.S., the government 
will try to restrict imports and to ex- 
pand exports. It will also continue to 
encourage foreign investment. 


IV. Mideast and Africa 


In the Arab Middle East, a deflation- 
ary situation has developed and will 
continue into 1961. It’s due partly to 


reaction ft udden p if ik Shiitt 

in Turkey; t matic mditions—th 
drought in Syria; to stabilization 
grams aimed at halting inflation a 
the drain of foreign exchangs 


resulting from quick pu in 


xpansion, as in Iran; to plans t t 
heavy spending a id, as m Sau 
Arabia; and to a drasti illocation of 
limited privat rces to stat 
trolled indust n, as in Egypt 

lor 1961. l { Middle Eastern 
countries will sec nited econ 
pansion, mostly in the pu t 
Chere will be efforts at price conti 
wages freezes, tinued import 
tions, tightening of lit, and accun 
lation of reserves to pay off outstanding 
debts. 

Ihe climate for foreign in 
has shifted from fa poor, except } 
perhaps in oil-rich Kuwait. | 
private capital spending is also falling 
off. This is due not so much t 
nomic conditions as to political 
certainties and lack of confiden ! 
the abilitv of governments t itrol 
the economies. Only in Lebanon does 
private enterprise have much influencc 

In tropical Africa, 1961 will 
dominated far more by politics «than 
economics, and politics will be domi 
nated by nervousness. The 18 African 
nations that became independent in 
1960 will complete their first full year 
of political freedom but few Western 
observers will venture to guess what 
courses they will follow 

In the Union of South Africa, 196) 
will be a year of attempted recover 
The racial conflicts of 1960 brought on 
a steep slide in confidence and a rapid 
outflow of capital (chart). Private in 


vestment plans were shelved and b 


cotts abroad deprived exporters of 
several promising markets. Only th 
gold mining industr mtinued t 


expand. 

The government has countered with 
more tariff protection, an export drive, 
and government spending Next vear 
these policies will continue and will 
be supplemented with a vigorous | 
gram to attract foreign investment 
Continuing racial strife, however, makes 
the economy a question mark. 
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Retailers Finally Made It 


@ The last-minute rush barely pushed 1960 sales 
to a new record, about 2% over last year’s $215-billion. 


@ Auto sales helped, and so did a few surprise items 


such as Christmas decorations and men’s clothing. But large 


appliances are a drag on the market. 


@ Consumers clearly are spending less of the dis- 
posable income at retail, and the outlook isn’t bright. 


It was touch and go until almost the 
last, minute, but U.S. merchants were 
able to rack up another record year. 
Retail sales hit an all-time high of 
about $220-billion, 2% or so above last 
year’s $215-billion. 

That gain is far from the retailers’ 
hopes earlier this year. Yet, with a 
business slump starting in earnest 
around July and August, it’s better than 
many had dared expect as the vear wore 
on. 

You can credit two things for the 
record buying: 
¢ A Christmas selling season that 

merchants told BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters was less than they bargained 
for—in view of the two extra shopping 
davs between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas—but which turned into the usual 
last-minute rush, if not pandemonium. 
e A sustained rate of auto sales 
that will bring total unit volume for 
the vear to about 6.5-million, against 
1959’s 6-million. 
¢ Uphill Work—Beating 1959 sales 
figures, especially for department stores 
and specialty shops, was no easy task. 
This week, in fact, merchants probably 


most 


had a better line on their customers 
than they've had all vear long.  Post- 
season sales, with heavy promotion 


brought out the bargain hunters who 
obviously had been waiting for just 
this development. 

It’s hard to tell night now whether 
this is good or bad news for the first part 
of the new year. But one Pittsburgh 
clothing chain with middle to low 
price lines isn’t banking on much real 
action until at least March. “We are 
cutting down on everything,” savs the 
head of the chain. 

(Actually, merchants were not moan- 
ing so much as they might, since they 
have been holding inventories down 
tightly so that none reported any great 
need to dump merchandise. For many 
stores, it will be Jan. 31, the end of 
their fiscal year, before they'll be able 
to tell just how they made out during 
the calendar year. 

*« Consumer Mood—Meanwhile, a few 
things are fairly clear. 
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In the last few months, the con- 
sumer has become as sticky-pocketed as 
he has been in a long time. This has 
sapped gains made earlier in 1960 and 
accounts for the narrowness of the vear’s 
improvement. 

The increasing caginess of consumers 
shows up in the fact that they have 
been spending only about 62% of their 
disposable income at retail, with the 
rest going into savings and _ services. 
This 62% compares with a_ postwar 
normal of about 68%. 

It wasn’t just the lower income 
groups that held off, either. In Dallas 
or New York or Cleveland, top-flight 
luxury stores reported a Christmas not 
so good as last year, although the tend- 
encv was to blame the weather. A New 
York store believes the blizzard of Dec. 
13 was its undoing. Another would 
only sav: “T’ll tell you this much. We 
can do without blizzards.” 
¢ Durable Goods—Finallv, the record 
that merchants were able to establish 
was anything but a durable goods phe- 
nomenon, despite Detroit’s fast getaway 
in the 1961 model vear. The fact is 
that furniture and appliance sales have 
been lagging consistently behind fond 
predictions of last January. 

During this past Christmas, just 
about any merchant BUSINESS WEEK re- 
porters talked to—even the discount 
houses, which reported good gains in 
some lines—said that heavy appliances 
were a drag on the market. 
¢ Spotty Picture—That’s just about the 
only generality you can draw about what 
happened across retail counters this past 
vear and during Christmas. Otherwise 
the sales picture around the country is 
best described as spotty. 

On the West Coast, San Francisco 
reports some stores were swamped in 
the few days before Christmas, although 
the final Saturday was something of a 
disappointment. The same was true in 
Los Angeles. One merchant com- 
mented: “They did their last-minute 
shopping before the last minute.” 

Cleveland merchants, on the other 
hand, never experienced a full-scale buy- 
ing rush. One of the major department 


stores is certain to be off for the vear 
as a whole, unless the crowds during 
the “13th month”’—the week between 
Christmas and New Year-—-change the 
picture. 

Birmingham, where unemployment is 
running about 7.5% of the labor force, 
also reported poor sales during the last 
three days before Christmas, shattering 
hopes of a 5% gain over last year by 
some merchants. 
¢ Disparities—The choosiness of cus 
tomers and the importance of top 
merchandising skill shows up not only 
between one city and another but 
within marketing areas themselves. In 
Milwaukee, for instance, one retailer 
says, “I’m ending up the year in a blaze 
of glory.” Others in the same city re- 
port sales off as much as 5%. 

\ similar situation exists in Houston. 
The head of a local chain reports 
Christmas sales were up 10% and so 
was 1960 as a whole. Yet a major de- 
partment store failed to match year-ago 
figures. 

Houston also provided an example of 
just how bargain-hungry the customers 
are. A big new discount center says it 
was mobbed during the final days. Said 
the manager: “The public likes us and 
our prices, even if the other merchants 
don’t.” 

Strangely enough men’s furnishings 
are listed as among the best sellers in 
city after city. Ordinarily, it’s Dad who 
gets the short end of things when the 
family purse strings are tightened. 

Christmas decorations, too, were im- 
portant sales leaders this past season. 
In fact, a big Houston store largely 
credits sales of decorations for its 
improvement over 1959. 

It could be that consumers, despite 
record personal income figures, were 
compensating for the squeeze from 
other demands on their pocketbooks 
by the showy but less expensive out- 
ward signs of Christrnas. 
¢ Dull Outlook—All of this gives re- 
tailers a less than enthusiastic outlook 
for 1961. Certainly prices are going to 
be under pressure—and in some areas 
such as Houston and Chicago, discount- 
ers have popped up to give the regular 
stores a run for their money. In 
Detroit, a store advertised: “Buy with 
confidence; we'll be here after Christ- 
mas.” 

Then, too, there are no signs yet that 
a hard-pressed consumer will find the 
early part of 1961 any less of a squeeze 
than the last few months of 1959. 

\s a Denver appliance dealer put it 
“If I knew of any other business to get 
into to tap the consumer's reported 
hidden buying power, I surely would 
do so.” 
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Key State Unemployment 
Compensation Funds 


CURRENT FUND WEEKLY 
STATE FUND LOW POINT PAYMENTS 
1958-59 
Pennsylvania .... $181,000,000 $125,000,000 $5,500,000 
Michigan ........ $236,404,610 $169,200,000 $4,000,000 


Oregon 
Minnesota 
Maryland 


West Virginia..... 


$48,550,268 
$63,500,000 
$69,000,000 
$35,763,191 


$22,500,000 
$82,500,000 
$76,000,000 
$30,000,000 


$1,000,000 
$1,000,000 
$1,200,000 

$700,000 


Jobless Benefits in Trouble 


With many states paying out more to the unemployed 


than they are collecting in taxes from employers, the new Ad- 


ministration will probably ask Congress for more funds. 


Employers across the nation next 
veck begin paying taxes to put another 
5250-million into the federal till to 
help run the federal-state system of 
weekly checks to the unemploved. This 
is likely, however, to be just the first 
ind lightest—tax bite for an unemploy 
ment compensation program that \p- 
pears to be running into serious trouble 

Ihe prospects are that unemplov- 
ment will hit higher than 5-million 
arly in 1961 and might well climb to 
6-million, or more than 7% of the work 
[his would put a serious strain 
mm a dozen or so states 

Che table of the 
tates that have the biggest unemplov- 
‘rent problem. In the past, particularly 
n the 1958 recession, these states 

ther have had to borrow from the 
federal government to remain solvent, 
x have just barely made ends meet on 
their own. If the current recession 
period 1S prolonged, thev are likelv to 
’ in more trouble than ever 
¢ Foremost Problem—This, indeed, is 
the foremost problem now 
being President-elect 
Kennedy's economic In 1961, 
the total outlay by state unemployment 
ompensation systems 1s expected to 
run over $2-billion, emergency 
help from the federal government as 


rorce 


ibov e show Ss some 


domestic 
considered by 
ids ISCTS 


} 
] 5 
piu 


in the 1958 recession—when workers 
lrew $3.5-billion, including $824-mil 
lion in emergency federal funds bo 
rowed by the states 

The new federal tax raises the federal 
unemployment tax by 0.1 to an ove! 
ll figure of 3.1% paid by emplovers on 
the first $3,000 of compensation 


ollected by each emplovee. However, 
the additional funds are earmarked 
pecifically for use bv the federal 
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government in administering the joint 
svstem with the states. 
¢ Spur to Economy—Economists agree 
that weekly payments to the 
ploved give an immediate thrust to an 
economy in trouble. For this reason 
the incoming Administration will prob- 
ably ask Congress for more funds 

The form of such appropriations, of 


unem- 


course, isn’t definite vet, but they are 
expected to be patterned after the 
Eisenhower program in 1958, when 


federal funds were lent to the states to 
extend their unemployment benefits 
bevond the usual 26-week period 

Ihe 1955 temporary unemployment 
compensation program was set up speci- 
fically to continue jobless benefits to 
workers for a 39-week period in those 
states choosing to take part in_ the 
program. Some states also set up their 
own emergency programs. 
¢ The Long Run—lThe basic flaw in 
such a temporary unemployment com- 
pensation program 1s that it puts the 
needy states deeper into debt by bor- 
rowing from the federal government to 
meet their jobless payments 

In all, 34 states took part in the 
program. If the Kennedy f 
convinced that the current recession 1s 
indeed serious, it’s likely that they will 
that federal funds be 
raise benefits as well as to extend their 
duration—and possibly that they take 
the form of outright grants to the 
states. 
¢ Emplover ‘lax Rates—T'o avoid run- 
ning into the red, a number of states 
is the result of the 1958 recession 
have raised the employer tax rate. Cur 
rently, most states are collecting taxes 
from employers at a rate lower than the 
costs of their unemployment payments, 


forces are¢ 


propose used to 





but in the tit n the table, this 
discrepancy is. mi 
Che states arc 


for the tax on 


pronounced 
hy responsible 


Under the 
ry 


individua 


emplovers 


system it may be as high as 2 th 
federal ceiling—or it mav go higher if a 
state legislature votes to increase th 
tax. Ihe emplover tax has ranged 
is high as 4% in Pennsylvania 


Some of the stat uch as M 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, h 
not only upped 
have put them on a sliding scale 
they rise when unemployment compen 
sation funds drop to a certain level. But 
even with these current systems, federal] 
job security experts believe 
tax rates are too low 


employer tax rates, but 
that 


employ 


¢ In the States—A rundown of stat 
unemployment mpensation funds, 
even those with serious and prolonged 
unemployment, would not indicate 

ous trouble. However, as solvent 
they might appear, almost every stat 


fund has come out of a depression and 
recovery at a level lower than it started 

lake West Virginia, hard-hit par 
ticularly by | mine unemployment 
for a number of vears. Although em 
plover taxes were increased from an 
average 1.1% to 2.7% in 1959, the 
current fund balance of $35-millien is 
barely more than a third of its total of 
$90-million in 1954. The current an- 


nual outlay of benefits is $27-million 
e Recession Pressures—E.ven in the 


critical states, most officials do not ex- 


pect to run out of funds—at the current 
rate of payments. However, their pre 
dictions are based on the level and 
duration of pavments—and in a long 
recession thes« pavment case fter a 
given number of « hen the pr 

sures build up to extend the benefits for 
a longer period. In the latest federal 


unemplovment ount. about 130.000 


workers had <hausted their benefit 
rights 

In addition, th nstant pr 
ure in mam tate legislatures to rails 
the weeklv benefits—for a further drain 
on the state uncemplovment treasuries 

In Michigan. Max M. Horton. dire 
tor of emplo it security, predict 
that the state fund “will be in t ] 
in 196°” if there no nomic im 
proven.ent. Out of that state’s $23 
million now in the fund, the st 
owes the federal government $113-mil 
lion it borrowed under a special f 
set up in 1954, as well as $80-m 
borrowed during the 1958 recessi 

In Pennsvlvania, with $1.8 


lion fund (including $102-million 
the federal 
ment Security Commis 


s10on CVC 
fund is “in no danger,” even with a 
$5.5.million w utla LH 
Minnesota State Commissioner | 
I’. Starkey warns that the 


urrent > 
million fund ‘“‘would be perilous! 
within two vears.’ 
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We’re Breaking 
Murphy’s Law 


When men first tried putting satellites 
into orbit, they thought they had learned 
a rule of rocketry: if a component can 
fail, it will fail. They called it “Murphy's 
Law”, and, as headlines tell us, the law 


is frequently enforced. 


Fortunately, through experience, dedi- 
cated rocket men found that Murphy's 
Law could be broken. They mastered the 
complicated launching vehicles and in the 
doing gained for America the lead in 
scientific space exploration. Components 


which theory said could fail, did not fail. 


Sinclair Research Laboratories, Inc. is 
proud to have developed one of these 
law-defying components—a special lubri- 
cant for critical rocket motor parts. This 
special lubricant was used when our’ first 
satellite was launched and has had a part 
in all major U. S. satellite projects to date 


(through Discoverer XVII). 


Rocket motors offer a limited oil mar- 
ket, it’s true. But the research which wins 
acceptance in that specialized market also 
insures the quality of and demand for the 
principal Sinclair products — gasolines, 


fuels, lubricants and petrochemicals. 





Quality research is profitable research, 








SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION e 600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 





Repair Chart... 


... for federal agencies, 
as proposed by Landis, gets 
Kennedy's study—but without 


any commitment. 


President-elect John F. Kennedy be- 
gan a reappraisal this week of the 
“fourth branch of government’’—the 
federal regulatory agencies. He worked 
from a blueprint of suggested altera- 
tions supplied by James M. Landis, 
former dean of the Harvard Law School 
and a member at one time or another 
of three of the agencies and former 
chairman of two. 

The major regulatory bodies are the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the Securities 
& Exchange Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the Federal 
Power Commission, and the National 
Labor Relations Board. 
¢ Design and Reality—Created for the 
most part during the New Deal, these 
commissions occupy a unique place in 
government, exercising sweeping re- 
sponsibilities of vast economic impact. 
They get their powers from Congress 
and are staffed by Presidential appoint- 
ment, yet in theory are independent of 
both. 

Like courts, they sit in judgment, 
settling claims within the industries 
they regulate; vet many of their cases 
pose, not legal problems, but questions 
of the fitness of applicants for govern- 
ment licenses or the justification for 
rate increases 

In their original design, the agencies 
were supposed to be inned by com- 
missioners who were not only experts 
in the fields they regulated, but also 
capable of making impartial decisions, 
free of influences coming from in 
dustry, congressmen, or even the Pres- 
ident. Operating under simplified pro- 
cedures, they were supposed to hand 
down decisions expeditiously and at 
a low cost to the parties involved in the 
matters coming before them. 

But in recent years complaints have 
been mounting that they have not 
been living up to their grand design 
One of Kennedv’s first acts after his 
clection was to ask Landis to look into 
these complaints and draw up a plan 
for revitalizing the agencies 
¢ Report—In an 87-page study, Landis 
told the President-elect that the agen- 
cies can no longer claim to provide 
expert, speedy, low-cost regulation. On 
the contrary, they are hamstrung. by 
cumbersome procedures, decisions often 
require years, and costs are so staggering 
that often small businessmen cannot 
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compete im a government-regulated 
industry. 

In the past decade, Landis said, 
there has been a general deterioration 
of agency personnel, both staff and 
commissioners. Commissioners have 
been appointed primarily for political 
reasons, using their jobs as stepping 
stones to other government posts. In 
iddition, a number of commissioners 
have succumbed to influence-peddling, 
probably on a scale larger than that 
exposed by Congressional investiga- 
tions. 
¢ Prescription—Landis urged Kennedy 
to exercise the inherent powers of the 
Presidency, and to ask Congress for 
some new ones, to restore the regulatory 
commissions to their former prestige. 

He recommended that four new of- 
fices be created within the White House 
staff. One new official would have 
general watchdog powers to see that 
the agencies are operating efficiently 
lhree others would coordinate policies 
of various agencies in the fields of 
transportation, energy, and communica- 
tions that now operate with little 
or no over-all guidance. 

Landis also recommended: 

e That the agencies speed up their 
work by delegating decision-making to 
single members, panels, or even hearing 
examiners, with review by the full 
commissions only on cases of overriding 
importance, at the discretion of the 
agency concerned. 

e That agency chairman be given 
greater administrative and budgetary 
control, with the President designating 
all chairmen. Some of the federal agen 
cies now elect their chairmen. 

e That thought be given to 
lengthening the terms of commissioners 
to perhaps 10 years in order to attract 
better men. Landis stressed tenure as 
more important than salary increases 
in achieving this goal, but said com- 
missioners should be provided an ex- 
pense allowance in addition to pay 

e ‘That Kennedy issue an executive 
order dealing with the ethics of agency 
personnel and instructing them to 
reject improper contacts concerning 
pending cases. 
¢ Uncommitted—Landis urged Ken- 
nedy to seek from Congress general 
power to reorganize the administrative 
gencies, subject only to a veto bv a 
majority of both houses. Congress has 
long considered the agencies to be its 
ywn “creatures,” and it remains to be 
seen whether it will look with favor on 
inv extension of Presidential control 
over them. 

In receiving the Landis report, 
Kennedy called it an “important and 
impressive analysis which deserves the 
attention of the members of Congress 
is well as the agencies themselves.” 
He did not, however, commit himself 
to any of its recommendations 








Economic Adviser 


Dr. Heller, who will head 
Council of Economic Advisers, 
favors more economic power 
for President. 


An economist who believes the Presi- 
dent should have more direct powe1 
over monetary and tax policy to fight 
both recession and inflation will 
head President-elect Kennedy's Council 
of Economic Advisers 

Dr. Walter Heller, 45, will hold a 
more important policymaking role than 
the outgoing chairman, Raymond 
Saulnier, has enjoved in the Eisenhower 
Administration. Kennedy intends to 
“revitalize” the council and eliminate 
the job of White House staff « 
nomiust. 

e Tax Flexibility—Heller, now chair- 
man of the Economics Dept. of tl 
University of Minnesota, in the ] 
has advocated that the President be 


1e 
vast 


given authority to reduce or increas 
taxes temporarily to stimulate — the 
economy or to curb inflation. Sin 
his appointment he has repeated his 


} 


belief in ‘“‘a certain degree of flexibility” 
but cautions that it remains to be seen 
whether a_ satisfactory method can be 
worked out. The problem as he s it 

for Congress to give the President 
authoritv to make specific cuts on a 
temporary basis, without surrendering 


any of its traditional powe! of the purst 

The new chairman also favors with- 

holding taxes on interest and dividends, 
5 


higher tax rates on capital g 


tive credit controls to stimulate which 
ever sector of the economy is lagging 
and more liberal depreciation for capital 
investment but on a selective ba 
His conception of the President 
would put the Administration 
directly into the daily stream f 
decision-making in the private sector 


of the economy. 
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Aggregates and cement are delivered 
by JEFFREY CONVEYORS in a new 
mobile concrete batching plant 





Self-erect, mobile concrete batching plant by Heltzel Steel Form &Iron 
Company of Warren, Ohio, in operating position at batching site. 


In designing and building this 
revolutionary mobile plant, our 
engineers created a unit to fill a 
long felt need in the construc- 
tionindustry. To achieve efficient 
operation, we relied on Jeffrey’s 
close cooperation in providing us 
with quality components equal 
to the rugged job to be done. 





CARL HELTZEL, President 


The new Heltzel mobile plant produces 130 
cubic yards of weigh-blended dry material an 
hour in increments of 7-!2 cubic yard batches. 
When rigged for over-the-road travel, its 
transport height is only 12’6” and its width 
only 10’. At the construction site, a self-con- 
tained hydraulic mechanism lifts the plant 
into operating position. The conveyor belts 
lower to the ground to receive aggregates from 


Conveying « Processing * Mining Equipment 
Transmission Machinery * Contract Manufacturing 


ground storage hoppers and, in the same oper- 
ation, the batcher is elevated to proper height 
for charging dry batch into transit mix trucks. 


Three 18” belt conveyors traveling on Jeffrey 
belt idlers carry aggregate and sand to the 
weigh hoppers at a capacity of 500 tons per 
hour. Dry cement is drawn from the storage 
bin body of the plant and lifted to the batcher 
by Jeffrey screw flights operating at a 40 
angle. Water is proportioned into the truck by 
a preset automatic water meter. 


Heltzel engineers rely on the assistance and co- 
operation provided by Jeffrey materials hand- 
ling engineers in selecting materials handling 
components. For similar assistance, contact 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
960 North Fourth Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. 
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In Business 


Shanks Retires as President of Pru, 


Cites Conflict-of-interest Controversy 


Three months after withdrawing from a financial deal 
with Georgia-Pacific Corp. that raised a_ conflict-of- 
interest furor (BW —Sep.17'60,p30), Carrol M. Shanks 
ammounced last week he was retiring early from his $250,- 
000-a-year job as president of Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America. 

Executive Committee Chmn. Jess H. Davis’ official 
acceptance of Shanks’ withdrawal did not mention the 
controversial deal. But Shanks did. 

He said his “highly publicized personal transaction” 
had been “misrepresented and misunderstood” and he 
felt he should retire to gain “more freedom of personal 
action than I believe is, in some circles, deemed proper 
if I should remain.” ‘The Pru itself was not involved in 
the Georgia-Pacific arrangement. 

The Pru board will pick Shanks’ successor Jan. 10. 
Davis, the president of Stevens Institute of Technology, 
is being mentioned as a possibility. 


Four Carbon Dioxide Makers Accused 
Of Violating 1952 Antitrust Judgment 


Four makers of carbon dioxide and dry ice have been 
accused of violating a 1952 antitrust judgment barring 
price fixing and restrictive agreements. Named by the 
Justice Dept. were: General Dynamics Corp., Air Re- 
duction Co., Inc., Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
Chemetron Corp., and four individuals. 

Of the four companies only Air Reduction was named 
in the original suit filed in 1948. However, Liquid 
Carbonic Corp., which has since merged with General 
Dynamics, was also a defendant. And the government 
petition filed in New York federal court says that the 
other two companies and the four individuals were all 
aware of the 1952 judgment. 

The defendants are accused of conspiring to fix prices 
and terms on carbon dioxide, of submitting non-competi- 
tive bids to the federal government, and of setting up 
geographical price differences, and agreeing on a zone 
system of pricing. 


Philadelphia Chamber Proposes to Ease 
New York’s Air Traffic by Taking Some 


The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce proposes 
to relieve the congestion of New York City’s air space 
by having all flights between Western Europe and the 
eastern part of the U.S. transferred from New York’s 
airports to Philadelphia. The chamber, in boosting its 
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“audacious” suggestion, says that though the trans- 
atlantic flights are only 10% of New York’s air traffic 
they are the hardest to control. 

First reaction to the proposal by Philadelphia city offi 
cials was described as shocked surprise; in January, th« 
chamber plans to try it out on Congress and the CAB 
It argues that the Philadelphia airport is now only half 
utilized, and that the entire switch could be handled in 
about five months, with luck. 


Studebaker-Packard Goes Outside 
For New Chief Executive Officer 


Studebaker-Packard, which has been hunting a new 
executive officer for months, this week found its man 
Clarence Francis, chairman, announced after a 5-hour 
meeting of the board of directors in New York Wednes 
day that Sherwood H. Egbert, executive vice-president of 
McCulloch Corp., Los Angeles, would take over as presi 
dent and chief executive officer on Feb. 1. A. M. Sonna- 
bend, who had been a contender for the office up to the 
last minute, offered his resignation as a consultant and 
director at the board meeting. 


Business Briefs 


The Internal Revenue Service is making it easier— 
and safe—for taxpayers to make sales tax deductions. 
IRS is issuing tables of “reasonable” and “liberal” deduc 
tions that can be taken without itemization or special 
scrutiny in 33 states and the District of Columbia. 
Locally adjusted tables will be available from District 
Directors 


U.S. importers and exporters have been asked to help 
the balance-of-payments position by using U.S.-flag 
carriers as much as possible. Commerce Secy. Frederick 
H1. Mueller, in making the plea, said only 10% of Amet 
ican shipments are carried by the U.S. merchant marine 
at the present time 


I'he CAB is considering a plan to calculate subsidies 
for the nation’s 13 feeder airlines on a uniform scale with 
payments dropping as the line’s revenue passenger miles 
increase. The idea would be to reward operating efh- 
ciency; at present, payments are figured individually, on a 
basis of operating revenues less operating expenses plus 
a fair return. 


The New Haven RR has asked the ICC to provide 
government guarantee for a new $3-million loan in addi 
tion to the $1.5-million already being considered by the 
agency. ICC has already approved the guarantee for 
$4-5-million to aid the railroad’s fight against bankruptcy. 


General Electric Co. has been awarded a $30.4-million 
TVA contract to build two 800,000-kw. generators, 
the largest ever. Deliveries are scheduled for September 
of 1964 and 1965, but an unusual clause permits GE to 
make earlier delivery, in an effort to level out the gen- 
erator industrv’s roller coaster cycle 
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Customers like to know their orders are appreciatcd 
—and they like the personal, man-to-man touch of a 
Long Distance call. 

Try thanking your customers by phone for their 1960 
orders. We think you'll find it brings you extra business 
throughout the year ahead. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Buffalo to Cleveland ‘aerial 
St. Louis to Chicago oe 
Boston to Norfolk, Va. ..... $1.20 
Milwaukee to Philadelphia. . . . . $1.45 
San Francisco to Detroit. . . . . . $2.10 


These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three 
minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax 











YES, TORRINGTON MEETS EVERY NEED FOR MACHINE 
NEEDLES: KNITTING, SEWING, TUFTING, FELTING... 





Outstanding maker of needle roller Precision manufacturer of radial roller 


Foremost producer of small precision 
cam followers built to withstand heavy 


bearings used for such heavy duty metal parts, manufactured by the mil- 
loads in aircraft, textile machinery and applications as steel rolling mill and 


lions for use in countless industrial 
other equipment. oil field equipment. 


and consumer products. 


In these and many other fields throughout the world Torrington is contributing to 


PROGRESS 
THROUGH 
PRECISION 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Connecticut 


Serving industry from plants located in the United States, Canada, England, Germany and Italy 
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SERVICE 


Kennedy will go to deficits spending in his first year. That is deliberate 
policy. 

This key decision has been made—by the President-elect in consultation 
with close advisers at Palm Beach. The economic planners of the new Admin- 
istration now have more freedom to chart their remedies for the recession. 
Their theme will be rising federal spending and easier credit. 


The spending bulge will be relatively small at the start, but designed to 
hit the business stream fast. Best bets, as of now: 


Some stepup in defense buying. 


A shot in the arm for housing. Kennedy wants to increase the power of 
the Federal Housing Authority to insure mortgages; he thinks quick action 
by Congress could bring an upturn in housing starts in the spring. 


More spending for interstate highways. This means departing from the 
pay-as-you-build program. But it is a field in which quick results can be 
obtained, since plans are on hand. 


A speedup in other public works areas—where projects are under way 
but are moving slowly, to hold annual costs down. 


More liberal unemployment compensation (page 24). The main idea 
is to extend pay periods, so that unemployed workers who have exhausted 
their pay can get back on the rolls. 


Kennedy men count on a psychological assist as their program unfolds 
and its implications are understood. They foresee: 


¢ Early rebuilding of inventories, which have drifted to a relatively low 
level as the business slide,developed. 


¢ A stepup in private capital spending as businesses plan plant expansion 
and modernization. 


Why these side effects at an early date? Kennedy is pictured as deter- 
mined to do everything possible to achieve full employment and a rate of 
economic growth higher than that of the past decade. This carries with it 
the threat of price increases, especially in lines where competition has pro- 
duced a cost-price squeeze. It is the prospect of “some inflation” that is 
counted on to stimulate action in areas where costs are likely to rise. 


Longer range, the spending uptrend will be sharper. Kennedy’s 
economic advisers do not talk at all in terms of reducing government spend- 
ing. Their skull sessions put the emphasis on controlling and directing 
spending to achieve growth and maintain the U.S. as the industrial and 
military leader of the world. 


Where will the money come from? Their answer is growth—a steadily 
rising economy. The figuring is that a 4% annual rise in gross national 
product will add some $4-billion yearly to federal income at present tax 
rates. Thus, it can underwrite a big budget expansion over the years with- 
out making deficits permanent. 


As to the politics of this budget approach, the Kennedy people don’t 
show much concern. They call attention to Eisenhower’s record, which has 
produced only two surpluses and has seen the national debt rise from 
$260-billion to $290-billion. Spending has gone from a low of $57-billion in 
fiscal 1955 to about $80-billion this year. 
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There will be controversy over Eisenhower’s final budget, which will go 
to Congress before the Administration changes on Jan. 20. The President 
wants to show a balance in this final budget. But the Kennedy people are 
saying he can’t do it without overestimating revenues or scheduling spending 
at a “recession-making” rate, or both. 


Kennedy doesn’t plan to submit a whole new budget. His changes will 
come piecemeal, in the form of revisions and additions to what Eisenhower 
recommends. 


The powerful men in the Kennedy Administration are emerging. Not all, 
of course, are the major Cabinet appointees. Rather, the intimates who have 
been with Kennedy during the long pull dominate this revised list of influ- 
ential men for the next four years: 


Theodore C. Sorensen, Kennedy’s White House special counsel, will be 
closest to the President on policy and politics. 


Robert F. Kennedy, the Attorney General-designate. His influence will 
be most effective in the family circle. 


Paul H. Nitze, incoming Assistant Secretary of Defense for International 
Affairs. His major voice will be pulling Pentagon, State, and Treasury 
policies together. 


David E. Bell, the new Budget Director. Kennedy is putting the assign- 
ment of spending priorities into his hands. 


Economists Walter W. Heller and Paul E. Samuelson will team up on 
money policy and taxes. Heller will be chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers; Samuelson, of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is not 
expected to go on the Administration payroll. 


Kenneth C. O’Donnell and Lawrence O’Brien, the political professionals 
who ran the nominating and campaign strategy. They will be insiders on 
patronage and future election politics. 


The role of Lyndon B. Johnson isn’t yet clear. He is not a “Kennedy 
type” (as those above are), and his friends have been disturbed that Johnson 
was having little or no say on top patronage. Now Johnson has finally 
got his first major appointment: The new Secretary of the Navy, John 
B. Connally, Jr., ran Johnson’s campaign for the Presidential nomination 


Eugene M. Zuckert, appointed Secretary of the Air Force, is a friend of 
Robert S. McNamara, new Secretary of Defense. He is a former member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and was assistant Air Force Secretary in 
the Truman Administration. 

= @ —.- 


There will be no radical shakeup of any regulatory agency as a result 
of the long-awaited, much-publicized, highly critical report made by Dean 
Landis to Kennedy (page 26). 

Landis’ major recommendation is “appoint better commissioners,” 
which can hardly be termed controversial. 


Otherwise, he proposes only minor tinkering that would leave the 
commissioners with their present authority and present way of doing things 
He would put a “coordinator” over the whole batch in the White House, 
pay commissioners more money, give them longer terms, give each of them 
an expense account, rid them of decision-making on minor cases, et 
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Uncanny. .. All the tang and taste of fresh-picked grapefruit 
is preserved in this can. Like almost all cans you use today, 

it is made flavor-safe at the steel mill through the use of a unique 
Pennsalt metal cleaner which helps in the tin plating of steel— 


creating a bond so tight that food acids cannot penetrate. 


Pennsalt research works in many other ways, improving products 
for industry, agriculture and the military. This research could 
very well turn up the answer to a problem you're pondering 
right now. Write or call Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation, 


627 Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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PHONE BOOTHS CABIN CRUISERS 


So many good things 
serve you better 


because of fiber glass 
(Johns-Manville Fiber Glass, that is!) 


SAFETY HELMETS 


Strong, sleek-hulled cabin cruisers... 
colorful, weather-resistant phone 
booths...rust-proof tackle boxes. 
They just hint at the countless other 
light-weight, plastic products that 
serve you better and last longer be- 
cause they are reinforced with 
Johns-Manville fiber glass. It | 

meant a host of new and useful prod- 
ucts ... easy-to-maintain products 


that are pleasing in design. 








TACKLE BOXES MODERN CHAIRS MANNIKINS 


The tough glass fibers produced Perhaps you can improve your 
by Johns-Manville for the rein- product—or develop new ones—with LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 


forced plastics industry (available Johns-Manville fiber glass textile 


as fabric, roving and mat) are materials. For information, write: 


stronger than steel by weight...lend Johns-Manville, Box 14, N. Y. 16, TMA Johns-Manville 
strength and exceptional durability N. Y. In Canada: Port Credit, Ont. JM FIBER GLASS 


Le ty ! ~ 


JM JOHNS-MANVILLE IT’S YOUR ASSURANCI 


FIBER GLASS phil 8p os Se 


when combined with plastics. Cable addre Johnmanvil. 

















WHAT'S NEWS IN CHEMICALS———— 


How Enjay helps beautify sales curves! 


The battle for bigger sales in the mar- 
keting of beauty aids demands the 
newest and smartest cosmetics. You'll 
find Enjay supplying cosmetic manu- 
facturers and aerosol formulators with 
such basic chemical raw materials as 
Ethyl and Isopropy! Alcohols to make 
today’s beauty aids. These Enjay 


chemicals help assure top product 


EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS 


quality as well as uniform and lasting 
fragrance, thus providing customer 
satisfaction and potential repeat busi- 
ness. Enjay also serves companies in 
many other industries in developing 
new products and improving existing 
ones. To find out how Enjay can help 
you with your products, write 15 West 


5lst Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


THROUGH PETR< TRY 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


PETROCHEMICALS 








-HOW ENJAY 
——SERVES INDUSTRY-—— 


SY ast 








Assistixc customers in manufac- 
turing better products is a major policy 


of Enjay Chemical Company. Millions of 
dollars are spent annually to help indus- 
tries develop new products and improve 
existing ones. 


At the Enjay laboratories, there is 
a ratio of one technical lab man for every 
field salesman. Specialists carefully 
search for the answers to manufacturers’ 
preblems by employing the latest com- 
mercial and scientific equipment: 


FOR BUTYL RUBBER, mills, mixers and 
vulcanizing machinery permit com- 
pounding and processing of this ver- 
satile man-made polymer. 


FOR PLASTICS, Enjay has injection and 
compression molding equipment, ex- 
truders, water bath and chill roll film 
machinery. 


FOR CHEMICALS, modern laboratory 
’ facilities are put to use for measur- 
ing, analyzing, and duplicating con- 
ditions of product performance. 


FOR ADDITIVES, huge diesel and gaso- 
line engines are continuously in 
operation to evaluate and test fuels 
and lubricants. 


A separate group of experienced person- 
nel are available to discuss new products 
in the market development stage. In 
addition, convenient coast-to-coast dis- 
tribution points provide customers with 
prompt delivery. Twelve Enjay sales of- 
fices offer immediate handling of orders 
and requests for technical assistance. 
Whenever you do business with Enjay, 
you are assured of expert service backed 
by one of the world’s largest petroleum 
research organizations. 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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In New Products 


Cryogenic Thin Film Memory Device 
For Computers Is Developed by IBM 


International Business Machines Corp. has developed a tiny 
cryogenic (a very low temperature) thin film memory device for 
computers and has worked out a method of fabricating it. 

The device, about the size of a postage stamp, consists of 19 
layers of superconductive metals and insulating materials. ‘They 
are sandwiched together and divided into 40 “memory cells.” Each 
of the.memory cells can store one unit (bit) of information, per- 
form a logical operation such as addition or multiplication on it, 
and feed it out again. 

IBM uses tin or lead for the superconductors and silicon oxide 
for the insulators. It makes the little units in automatically con- 
trolled stainless steel vacuum tanks. The company doesn’t have 
plans at the present time to incorporate the devices in an actual 
data processing system; it only wanted to demonstrate the feasibil- 
ity of producing them. 

With the discovery of cryogenic switching, the science of cry- 
ogenics became an area of deep interest to computer manufac- 
turers. It was found that high-speed switching of electrical cur- 
rents at temperatures around —450F could be accomplished by 
coating thin films of superconductive metals, such as aluminum, 
lead, or tin, with certain oxide compounds that are insulating 
materials. Nearly all the maior data-processing outfits have as- 
signed part of their research’ teams to work on low temperature 
study and development projects. 


Ultrasonic Welding and Soldering Unit 


Joins Fine Wire and Pieces of Metal 


\n ultrasonic hand welding and soldering unit made by Cavitron 
Corp., Long Island City, N. Y., can join almost microscopically 
small wires and pieces of metal. The company claims, for example, 
that the unit will weld wire leads as fine as .0001 in. in diameter. 

The kit includes a set of four interchangeable tips for various 
welding and soldering operations. More will be added soon, 
Cavitron says, including some special. attachments for’ welding 
plastics. ‘The company is also marketing a small table-size gen- 
erator to power the ultrasonic hand unit. 

The unit can do such delicate work, the company says, because 
it employs high frequency sound waves instead of heat to weld 
or solder. Also, you don’t need to apply flux before soldering, 
since the sound waves remove any oxides that have formed on the 
metal’s surface. 


Transistor Unit Converts Current 


\ transistorized gadget converts the power from a_ 12-volt 
storage battery into household 110-a.c. current. That means with 
1 battery plus the converter, you can run power tools, small home 
ippliances, regular light bulbs, radios, and TV sets. 

Manufactured by Electric Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
the converter is available in four models, ranging from 150 to 500 
watts output and from $59.95 to $392.75 in price. 


New Products 
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EXECUTIVES of company, headed by 
Pres. S. T. Crapo (left), ponder plans t 
convert the research vessel Paul Langevin. 


LONG HOURS, from sunrise to sunset, are typical for Marine Acoustical Services, Inc.. _MOTHBALLED minesweeper, to be con 
fleet, but variety of tasks leaves no time for boredom. Crews must be versatile, with mess verted to a research vessel, gets inspected 


bovs and deck hands able to tune in a radar set as well as lower small boats. 
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ships are named for acoustic scientists 
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FLOATING BARGE of Global Marine Exploration Co.—the 3,000-ton CUSS-I, con- 


verted from Navy service—is used to sink underwater oil wells by method shown in drawing 


under photograph; the “birdcage” is a bottom-anchored drilling table. Global Marine 


stressing commercial side, has built undersea storage facilities, installed fixed anchors 
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anyway. So private essels are contract 
for many test jobs 
struments, installing mplex bott« 
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ting in underwater equipment fo1 
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ronmental tests, and mn 

A research \ sel E this 
quite special kind of ship. | p 
economically, its crew should not out 
number its complement of scientist 
Crewmen must be able to pitch in and 
help, regardless of hours or formal 
duties. The mess bov is likelv to | i 
competent skin dive ind underwat 
photographer, and a deck hand 
able to read a fathometer or ti 
radar set as well as h n 
knot 
e Plenty of Work—Marine Acoustical 
Services was started little ver a vear 
ago bv its p1 lent. Stanford T. Crap 
now 35 ( rapo -h or | p 


LOTS 
his career between the Navv, where he 
was resident officer in charg f several 
undersea warfare experimental facilitic 
hvsics 


; ‘ 


and research and teaching in p 
and acoustics at the Univers 
Michigan, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Harvard 


With a firsthand knowledge of th 
difficultics that beset engineering and 
development projects at 1, he’s con 
vinced that his fleet of seven ships—five 
of them pres ntlv in commission—will 
haul up plenty of busines 

For one thing, it’s hard to find a 
combination of good imanship and 
an ability to understand and_ provide 
intelligent help installing and maintain 
ing highly complex electronic installa 
tions. For another, undersea warfatr 
development projects are spawning | 
tropical fish 

Both the Defer Dept. and ¢ 
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wire and cable stainless strip fine wire 


Photograph courtesy of Teer, Wickwire 


For a special kind of toughness 
|[Teer, Wickwire | picks Aristoloy 5115 








These drive shafts have a rough life ahead of them. 
Used in the steering mechanism of trucks and 
heavy vehicles, they will be subjected to regular 
abuse and constant wear. This material, combining 
good carburizing potential and hardenability, re- 
sults in a high strength core with excellent surface 
wear resistance. 

If you have a special problem and would like 
assistance in selecting the right alloy for your job, 


steel tubing 


ARISTOLOY STEEL DIVISION + 4031 Mahoning Ave., Warren, Ohio 


ARISTOLOY 










call your nearest Copperweld representative or 
write us direct. We will be happy to study your 
problem—and to recommend the best alloy for 
your particular application. 


For complete information about 
Aristoloy alloy, stainless and carbon 
grades send for NEW PRODUCTS & 
FACILITIES CATALOG. 





DIVISION OF + 


COPPERWELD 
STEEL COMPANY 


EXPORT: Copperweid Steel International Co., 225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y 
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DUMPS AUTOMATICALLY — 

FITS ANY 
LIFT 

TRUCK 





bi te : 
CAN CUT HANDLING COSTS 50% 
With this self-dumping hopper 
one man can do the work of 
two, in a fraction of the usual 
time. Attached in seconds to 
any lift truck. Operator picks 
up loaded Hopper—transports 
it—releases latch. Hopper au- 
tomatically dumps itself, 
rights itself, locks itself. Eight 
RIGHTS ITSELF sizes, '4 to 4 yards capacity. 


Made of *%" steel plate, also 
stainless or galvanized. Stand- 
ard models shipped from stock. 


LOCKS ITSELF 


ROURA 
--—— Self 3m ---- 
| HOPPER 





DUMPS ITSELF 








| 
| 
WANT MORE DETAILS? Just clip this | 
coupon to your letterhead and mail to | 
| 
| 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 
1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 


SHIPPING 
MATERIAL aIS 
AND LABOR 


999 
ELECTRIC 


Gummed - Tape 
Sealer 





Feather-touch key feed! 5 operations in | second 
electrically! Fastest sealer! Money saver! Litera- 
ture or Proof-Demonstration without obligation. 


EE 1A 257 Canal St 
AGES we Shelton, Conn 








UNMATCHED 
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rch enough and large enough to war- 
rant deepwater mining. 

Underwater storage systems for bulk 
liquids are being tested, and the use of 
submarine pipelines is well established 
in offshore oil and sulphur mining 
Such projects require specialized talents. 
¢ Oil Experts—Most of the work for 
the oi] companies has been done by the 
companies’ own ships, but a handful of 
underwater experts with their own ships 
have sprung up to supplv necessary ser\ 
ce to the industry. 

The largest of them, Global Marine 
I:xploration Co. of San Diego, Calif., 
is an outgrowth of the CUSS Group, 
formed as a joint venture by Continen 
tal Oil Co., Union Oil Co. of Califor 
nia, Shell Oil Co., and Superior Oil 
Co. The group developed a revolu 
tionary new procedure for drilling oil 
wells offshore in water 1,500 or more 
feet deep (picture, page 40). 

CUSS dissolved in 1958 and a group 
of its executives formed Global Marine. 
The company is backed financially, and 
principally owned, by Union Oil, which 
had acted as operator. 
¢ Branching Out—The slowdown in oil 
exploration due to changes in the Cali- 
fornia offshore drilling regulations cut 
Global’s work load to a trickle before it 
really had a chance to get going on its 
own in oil drilling. But it found plenty 
of opportunities in other projects; and 
now its oil exploration and drilling busi 
ness 1s very active again. 

One project is an underwater storage 
facility for petroleum near St. Peters 
burg, Fla., consisting of a series of 
bottom-anchored nylon and_ rubber 
tanks. Global has also deve loped a dec p- 
sea anchor for such things as undersea 
listening devices, and 
other permanent facilities; it uses oil 
drilling techniques to sink a pipe into 


the bottom, then cements it into pla 


missile bases, 


r 


} 
! 


Ihe company has also been called i 
is consultant on the seemingly cadiiies 





SMALLER SHIPS of Marine Acoustical Service fleet tie up on Miami River; research ships 


studies of the English Channel tunnel. 
Its big drilling barge, CUSS-I (picture, 
page +0)—a converted Navy barge of 


3,000 tons displacement—will probabl 


be used to drill the so-called Mohole 
(BW—Dec.5’'59,p1 51 This is a r 
search project for drilling through th 
earth’s crust where it is thinnest, in th« 
deepest part of the ocean. 

Global’s seven other ships include two 


drilling ships, of 1,200 tons and 300 
tons displacement. These vessels are 
not chartered in the usual sense, but 
operate under contract on a_ project 
basis, at rates ranging from about $1,500 


to $6,000 per dav 
¢ Technical Service—\arine Acoust 
ilso hires out its fleet on a project basi 


For its largest ship, the 136-ft. Research 
Vessel G. W. Pierce sts run about 
$1,000 per day. Rates are proportion 
ately lower for other ships: a con 


verted 98-ft. diving tender, a converted 
112-ft. submarine chaser, and a former 
Coast Guard cutter. The 
plies suitable small boats from 15 ft 
to 36 ft., as needed. For light car 
ind personnel transport, Marine Acou 
tical uses an air-conditioned converte 
I'-boat 65 ft. long. 
Until recenthy 

for scientific use has been the provin 
of the government and of universit 


com palis up 


oceanography 
points out that a lot of special problems 
develop on highly technical project 


ind outside of oceanographic labs, a 


most no one knows anvthing about 
them. “So I don’t feel I’m just in th 
business of upplving boat he i 
Our business is b lly to help 
lect data, using the best technique 
“You'd be amazed,” h 1dd 
some of the harebrained schemes w 
ilreadv run into that we know just 
be done practically at sea. With 
we've been ) t how better w 
to do it. That , th } 
ervice we f¢ | yaid t l 


are not chartered in usual sense, but are contracted out on a project basis. 
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In Finance 


Title Bout Looms Between CPAs 


And Uncertified Accountants 


The tug of war between certified public accountants 
and uncertified practitioners over the right to the title 
of public accountant could prove ruinous to the industry. 
‘This is the warning sounded by Robert E. Witschey, a 
member of the American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, in an informal AICPA “white paper” in 
the Journal of Accountancy. 

Witschey feels that unless there is some agreement, 
there will be a widening split in the industry, which is 
already torn by conflicting claims over the name. ‘This 
split will make it harder for business customers, who 
need the services of independent accountants, to deter- 
mine who can do the job of auditing and preparing tax 
returns. 

The field is now divided between certified public 
accountants, who must pass nationwide examinations 
to carn their CPA designation, and just plain public 
accountants. The latter range from those who have 
qualified under a state licensing examination to “tech- 
nicians” who do general bookkeeping and simple ac- 
counting work. 

So far, 31 states have passed regulations restricting the 
title to those licensed by state examinations or to CPAs. 
But 19 states still allow anyone generally working in 
the field to use the title. 

If the two groups don’t come up with a solution, 
Witschey expects full-fledged CPAs to press for regula- 
tion in states now permitting broad use of the title, 
while bookkeepers and non-licensed accountants, who 
seek prestige, will probably attack licensing requirements 
in others. 


The C&O, Already in Control, 
Extends Offer for B&O Shares 


Fresh from gaining majority control of the Baltimore & 
Ohio RR (BW—Dec.24'60,p24), the Chesapeake & Ohio 
RR has reopened its exchange ofter for B&O shares 
for another month. Tenders of B&O common and 
preferred will be accepted now until Feb. 3. 

Beginning Jan. 1, the C&O, which now has 55% of 
B&O’s common, also will accrue dividends for all 
B&O holders who accept the exchange offer. The offer 
calls for B&O holders to receive one C&O common share 
for each 13 shares of B&O common and one C&O 
common for each share of B&O preferred. C&O officials 
add that they know of no precedent for such a dividend 
accrual offer—which, in effect, would mean that C&O 
during 1961 would accrue about $1.69 for the benefit of 
each B&O share tendered. 

B&O last week cut its 1961 common dividend to 60¢ 
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from $1.50 and left its $4 preferred dividend intact. 

C&O’s latest move naturally is aimed at drawing more 
B&O shareholders into the fold. But there also could 
be a tax advantage if 80% of B&O’s stock—C&O's 
original goal—is tendered. If that happens, in the opinion 
of C&O attorneys, the exchange would be tax-free; other- 
wise, C&O says the transaction would be taxable. 


Chairman of Perfect Photo Charges 
Fraud in Stock Sale Cost Him $4-Million 


Kar: Hope, chairman of Perfect Photo, Inc., Phila- 
delphia-based photo finishers, has charged that he was 
defrauded of $4-million in a stock sale he helped engi- 
neer with Harriman Ripley & Co. (BW—Sep.10'60,p50). 

Last July, Hope sold all his 206,400 shares of Perfect 
Photo for $19.38 a share to a group headed by Harriman 
Ripley. ‘The group included four other investment bank- 
ing houses, nine individuals, and Wesleyan University. 
Harriman Ripley optioned 75% of this stock, also at 
about $20 per share, to Hope’s brother, Henry, then 
executive vice-president of Perfect Photo, and two other 
officers, Warren G. Grabb (now Perfect Photo's presi- 
dent) and Harry J. Sentiff. 

Since then, Perfect Photo’s stock has risen as high as 
$66 a share—it traded this week around $45. Karl Hope 
now says that he first learned of the intricacies of the op- 
tion agreement in September, and that Grabb and Sentiff 
knew Perfect Photo stock was worth approximately twice 
what he received for it, or an additional $4-million. 

Hope says he wants his stock back, plus $4-million in 
punitive damages. The accused deny the charges, say 
they’re studying the whole matter. 


Finance Briefs 


Hoping to dampen Congressional proposals for with- 
holding income taxes on dividends and interest at the 
source, the ‘Treasury reports that its program of voluntary 
reporting of such income achieved “a considerable degree 
of success” in 1959 returns. In 1959, 5.9-million tax 
returns reported $10.3-billion in dividends, out of a total 
$13.2-billion paid out by corporations. Compared with 
1958, the dollar volume of the dividends reported was 
up 14%. Still, the Kennedy Administration is expected 
to take a fresh look at withholding tax legislation in line 
with its program to close “loopholes.” 


Emest R. Breech and Irving S$. Olds have been named 
to the three-man trusteeship that will vote the Tians 
World Airlines, Inc., stock owned by Hughes Tool Co. 
The third member is Raymond M. Holliday, Hughes 
Tool vice-president. The 10-year voting trust was set up 
under the terms of TWA’s $265-million jet financing 
program (BW —Dec.10'60,p40). Breech, former chair- 
man of Ford Motor Co., and Olds, former chairman of 
U S. Steel Corp. and now a partner in a New York law 
firm, were nominated by the banks and insurance com- 
panies that are lending TWA $165-million. Hughes Tool 
owns 78% of TWA’s stock. 
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Automatic Counter-Stacker from 
Cutler-Hammer helps automate 
mail room operations ... cuts costs 
drastically. You think you have distribu- 
tion problems? 

Think of those the metropolitan newspaper 
publisher faces every day in getting hun- 
dreds of thousands of papers out on the 
street and into the home. 

To help solve this complicated situation 
Cutler-Hammer system control men came up 
with the Cutler-Hammer automatic news- 
paper counter-stacker. Many are working 
dependably at a number of big dailies already. 

As the papers come off each press (up to 
1000 a minute!) every paper is counted, then 
stacked in predetermined quantities, ready 










= 
a to be labeled, tied and sent to delivery trucks. 
‘a Even more helpful, these counter-stackers 
- can be equipped with programmers being 
Ss. : 
developed by Cutler-Hammer that will make 
Automation is more efficient when th 
, 
> WHAT’S NEW? ASK... 
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Cutler-Hammer inc., 





What's new in control for automation? 


New! A machine that can 
count and stack newspapers in 
the exact numbers needed 


it possible to vary the “count” of each bundle 
as it comes off the counter-stacker, so the 
needs of each route can be met exactly— 
automatically. These programmers will make 
the completely automated mail room possible. 
Get in touch with the control man 
early. The sooner you can bring the con- 
trol system man into your automation plan- 
ning, the more he can help you. His experi- 
ence with so many different control problems 
in so many different kinds of industries can 
save you time, save you money, increase 
efficiency. 

What's new at Cutler-Hammer? 
We’ve geared up for the sixties in a big way. 
We've added new engineering talent, devel- 
oped new and better products, expanded 
plant capacity. If you’re planning ahead, let’s 
get together. Maybe we could help you plan 
ahead faster and better. Get in touch with 
the Cutler-Hammer sales office nearest you. 


e Cutler-Hammer man is called in early. 
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Recruit heads for ICA office... 


joins his team for orientation... takes off on overseas assignment... | 


ICA Hires Top Brass to Teach / 





In Washington, in a particularly un- companies, and you find that over 1,000 __ let’s take a quick it v 
stately building at 23rd and FE. Street, other managers must be added—men_ going on in th ner of ICA, ai 
iptly titled Annex 1, the State Dept who came to this country in teams what tvpe of men ipporting tl 
is operating with its left hand an organi sponsored by ICA during 1960. Over ICA program 
zation that can fairly claim to be the the past decade the total becomes im ¢ Typical Recruit—Brian G. Coppin 
biggest thing vet in international man pressive perhaps 7,000 visiting partici chief engineer f Raymon | 
igement development Through it, pants. Even within the last vear, the Associates, has just become eligible 
more executives have exchanged more foreign managers trained here and join one of management's t 
knowledge than even the International abroad would add up to over 6,000 sive societies. He recentl mMpict 
Cooperation Administration itself real This looks big. It is one of the 1 special m n for the U.S 
IZCS largest cooperative ventures of U.S ment. For the past ith, he | 
From ICA’s bureaucratic point of government and U.S. management. But in Tel Aviv, Israel mem 
view, management development hardly perhaps size is not so important, for rarily of the Foreign Service R 
xists. No division, office, or bureau in _ this is one of the smallest of ICA’s oper His job? ‘To teach his managen 
name or in fact is singly devoted to the itions, and the men in diréct charge of pecialtv to 70 I | manufa 
subject. Yet ICA inning what is the show are almost lost on the Stat Copping has been serving on a f 
probably the world’s most significant Dept. organization chart man team recruited from U.S. busi 
program in managerial  self-improve ¢ Cooperative Venture—If all this bv ICA to support the Mutual Secu 
ment sounds relatively unfamiliar I n the Program in th Near | t HH 
e 10-Year Mission—Th« \mericat other hand, too much like other ven tribution as a_ specialist in proc 
Management Assn. made its first ven tures that have been highly touted, the enginecring is onl I nall part 
ture in management education abroad blame may attach to the government the government tot is 
only this year, opening center for (he cooperating executives themselves abroad 
management courses in Sao Paulo cannot be expected to advertis« 1 pr Over the past ide howe 
Brazil. By contrast, ICA and its pred gram that takes them from their jobs several hundred executives ha pl 
cessors through the past decade have for a month or more, pays them as con ceded Copping in a program of wot 
had missions, productivity centers, and  sultants about a third what any profes wide management education that t] 
industrial institutes in 60 countries sional would charge on domestic - largest effort of its kind ever attempt 
Though ICA doesn’t recognize the issignment, then refuses to acknowledge bv anv organization, public or privat 
difference between management devel that this is something different from These men now form a unique rps of 
opment and technical training either in introducing foreign industrv to im international management nsultant 
its own organization or in its records, proved methods of bookkeeping, weld experienced in the art of teaching 
some 200 U.S. executives went out ing, or glass blowing. nterpreter, skilled in p iting th 
under its auspices this vear to share In addition, most companies that philosophy of de: racy and ft 
their experience and knowhow with take the time of their executives to prise, and well acquainted with bu 
more than 5,000 businessmen in the confer with visiting foreign manage problems all r the world 
less developed countries of Europe, Asia ment men and show them around th¢ ¢ Orientation—Copping was 1 
ind Latin America plant, explaining the hows and whys, — for his ICA m n in August. In $ 
This has been going on for mor have failed to publicize their coopera tember, the Federal Bureau of In 
than 10 vears. Add then the influx _ tive and international spirit. Now, with — gation checked him 
f foreign businessmen to study U.S Washington and the world more than Then his dossier was forward 
management in almost 500 cooperating cecver on the mind of U.S. business, Israeli government f pproval. | 
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gets red carpet in host country... inspects plants and meets workers... __sanfers with local managers... 


Abroad 


on Oct. 6, he went to Washington where 
he first met the other three members 
of the team: T. Albert Haves, retired 
vice-president of Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
pet Co., Inc.; Evan D. Scheele, of 
Rapid-American Corp.; and M. R. 
Niman, former president of National 
Foundry Co. of New York, Inc. 

In Washington, ICA oriented the 
team to its assignment in Israel and 
to the over-all mission of ICA. Two 
of the men had “gone out” for ICA 
before: Hayes to Yugoslavia in 1959, 
Scheele to Japan in 1958 and again 
in July, 1960. 

lollowing orientation by ICA, Cop- 
ping had almost two months before 
taking the plane to Israel to prepare 
lecture outlines, reading lists, case 
studies, and other materials. 
¢ On Location—Copping arrived in 
Israel on Dec. 3, and started work the 
next dav. During the following fou 
weeks he shuttled daily between Tel 
Aviv and suburban Herzlia-on-the-Sea. 
There he met and worked with 70 
Israeli executives, mostly manufactur- 
ers, organized into two seminar groups. 

When he wasn’t leading discussions, 
learning about the problems his man- 
ager-students faced, and presenting his 
information, he visited plants, con 
ferred with local ICA officials, met with 
leaders of the Israel Management Cen 
ter, and kept a schedule of trips and 
evening meetings. 

All this time he was preparing fot 
his final meeting with the local authori 
ties—ICA and Israeli—for evaluation of 
his seminar work. Bevond this was his 
report for ICA carrying his recom- 
mendations on the Israeli program. 
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sums up findings and suggestions ... 


¢ By Invitation—His trip abroad, like 
those of perhaps 200 others this past 
vear, originated in a request from th« 
host country. In this case, the Israel 
Management Center asked the U.S 
Operations Mission (USOM) in ‘Tel 
Aviv for assistance in production man 
agement. USOM officers are attached 
to American embassies in nations pat 
ticipating in the Mutual Security Pro 
gram. 


These offices handle not only pro 


posals for aid in management, but weig] 


gh 
the need for this type of help against 
everything else required for a_ bet- 
ter balanced economy—improvement in 
the standard of living, public health, 
education, public administration, nat 
ural resources, labor relations, agricul 


ture, and all those other areas that may 


need to be strengthened in the defense 
of dem CcTacy 


Those requests for help that best 


welcomes foreign host 
on visit to U.S. 
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‘Riegel 
SUPERLEAVING 
PAPER... 


Soft as a kitten 
for polished metals 


¢ 
- 


Highly polished metals like stainless 
steel are easily scratched by dirt par- 
ticles. To protect the surface many 
industrial plants now use Riegel’s 
SUPERLEAVING, a special light- 
weight interleaving paper made with 
unusual freedom from lint, lumps, dirt 
and shives, It has high tear and tensile 
strength, as well as neutral pH. Chlo- 
rides and reducible sulphur, which 
may cause corrosion, are closely 
controlled. 


This is another of Riegel’s 600 spe- 
cialty papers and laminations now 
serving industry in products, in pro- 
duction, in packaging. If you have a 
problem or a requirement that paper 
may solve, write Riegel. 


sum SEND FOR SAMPLES anang 


Riegel Paper Corporation 
Box 250, New York 16, New York 
Send complete data on 


SUPERLEAVING to 
Mr 
Co. 


Address — 














satisfy local needs are passed mm to 
Washington, where similar standards on 
a worldvy ide basis are used in the final 
selection. Many of them fall within 


the jurisdiction of ICA’s Technical Co 
operation Program, and many end up 


on the desk of the appropriate g¢ 
graphical area division of the Office of 


Industrial Resources. In turn, a portion 
of these are requests for help in manage 
ment development 

¢ Complications—While the u of 
u.s temporary assign 
ment abroad for the training of foreign 
management tends to be concentrated 
in the Office of Industrial Resources 
this is not the only department of ICA 


executives on 


that sends American managers abroad 
on special missions. ICA’s Off for 
Private Enterprise, as well as the Pu 


Administration Div., also u busin 
executives 
ally sends them abroad 

With the bulk of ICA’s foreign man 


agement training falling into the Office 


] 
is consultants and ¢ n 


of Industrial Resources, it still hard 
to estimate what is going on in this 
area. Basically, the problem lies in 


ICA’s policy not to recognize organi 
zationally or procedurally that manage 
ment training differs from any ot! 
training that may be usefully offered to 
any of the less developed nations. From 
its standpoint, technical assistance co 

ers evervthing from hand-loom weaving, 
boiler scale prevention, and elementary 


CT 


bookkeeping, to human relations, finan 
cial policy, and top management's lon 
range planning 

\ further complication is the usc of 
individual business executives, profes 
sional consultants, engineers, tech 


nicians, and college professors, plus th 
subcontracting of the 

some of these experts to consulting 
firms, engineering companies, and uni- 
versities. 

¢ High Standard—Obviously, 
every interest in keeping the 
of the instruction as high as possi 
Candidates for this type of foreig 
ire carefully screened and their 
outlines are kept closely in 
line with the needs stated in the host 
country’s original request 


recrulting of 


ICA has 


quart 


m 
SCTVICCE 


discussion 


USOM abroad likewise keeps track 
of local reaction to the work of th 
American expert. More than one h 
had his ‘‘academic” freedom t 
ment on subjects bevond h ) 


tence quickly corrected 
¢ Evaluation—Th« 
nonetheless, whether 


tion remains 


que 


the best instru 


tion by U.S. executives is at all effe 

tive when transferred to a foreign cul 
ture. ICA clearly thinks so; its work 
in this field has expanded from a few 
countries in northern Europe to Spain 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Lebanon, 
the Far East and South Asia, the Carib 
bean, and Central and South America 
Next month a top team will head f 
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India. Soon, Af 

Seminar leaders u turn f 
their missions mmitt 
of ICA’s progra I flow of 
spondence and visitors that oft f 
lows them hon ns to prove t 
their old “‘students” want more. Y 
is difficult to pinpoint ncret 
particularly changes that can | 

ely to the foreign mana 
experience 

In more tech l fi US. instr 
tors can point to material ch 
in technology, in method f p 
tion, and But chan » th 
tions of Ww 
delegation of ] I 
munication n 
relation t t 
prevaien r t l 
probiem a I 
pend the ' 
+ ide ha rf 

These 1 1 t 
ture wh t f 
historv that differs from America’s. In 
Western Europe, a ik pr 
pressed bv th so emin 
suggestion in ] nt f 
his junior direct t 
ings also, saving, “Th Y 
young enough to learn the new vw 

Despite the ) | difficult f 
teaching U.S. princip] f man 
ment in the less industrialized count 
executives who hav gon yn er 
missions for ICA tend t iwree with 
Lawrence B. Murph execut V1 
president of Williamson (¢ Ch 
one of the finest thin I I'd 
delighted to ser igain | rer h } 
icross the sea to handouts.” 

Murphy has taught irketing d 
opment in Austria and ‘Turk« finan 
cial management in Israel, organiz 
ind administration in Jan 1 H 
perience has convinced him that npl 
bringing fellow industrialists togeth 
is a great accomplishment. Th 
into a seminar tongue in ch but 
thev soon find that th rh 
nother; this is the program’s great 
benefit. They al n from our 
perience: for inst that delegation 
po ble and ] \ 

uti ho ] h 
for hett Jannin nel . 

e “Like Selling’—Fven the man 
has “been I n] n gen 
feels he has 1 | b 7 itmriput 
C. W. Blount DI lent of [ 
Carbide Plast ( ‘ 1 Sp 
ing April, 1959. It lis first 
enc on l tO] t t 
ibroad, but he sav It’s t ily t 
I’ve had to do with which 

move igainst IT t I 
econom\ But it 

don’t do it in t 
month.’ 

Brian Copping n introduct 
the management gram of ICA 
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from a similar source. One of his own 
associates, Douglas A. Long, first took 
part in the ICA program as a member 
of a management seminar team sent 
to Chile. He recalls his disillusionment 
over how “backward” his students 
seemed at first. His pleasure was all 
the greater when their enthusiasm was 
finally roused. “But four weeks goes 
awfully fast . . . there should be some 
kind of follow-up,” he says. 

Sentiments like these, the willingness 
of American executives to share their 
experience and understanding, the faith 
of so many managers here and abroad 
in the virtues of more scientific manage- 
ment, more human relations, and the 
power of the American economic ma- 
chine, all help explain why the program 
continues despite its lack of formal 
identification as a separate entity within 
ICA. Essentially, its success has de- 
pended upon the capabilities--of its 
teaching personnel. These have been 
executives for the most part, on leave 
of abser from their businesses, some 
of them over and over again, vear after 
year. 
¢ In Reverse—Because of the coopera- 
tion of U.S. businessmen, ICA in its 
Office of Industrial Resources has also 
succeeded in reversing its management 
development program so as to bring 
participants from abroad to learn more 
about U.S. management by studving 
it on the spot. Because of this comple- 
mentary program, Ternaki Watanabe, 
project manager for Nippon Manage- 
ment Assn., Tokyo, spent Christmas 
in New York while New Yorker Brian 
Copping was in Israel. 

Watanabe has been in the U.S. 
since October studying business and 
management associations, participating 
in their conferences, visiting Chambers 
of Commerce, all on an itinerary care- 
fully. worked out by ICA. He and his 
three teammates will return to Japan 
at the end of January. 

Their three-month exploration of 

one segment of U.S. business can be 
multiplied many times over by the 
thousand participants who arrived here 
this year under ICA auspices. Often 
coming in teams of 10, each group 
follows a schedule tailored to its partic- 
ular needs. As with other requests from 
countries sharing in the Mutual Secu- 
rity Program, acceptance of each team 
is based upon considerations of the 
country’s need as well as the qualifica- 
tions of its individual members. 
« Company Hosts—Over the last dec- 
ade, some 500 U.S. companies and 
educational institutions have played 
host, some of the corporations having 
served as demonstration centers for 
modern management methods more 
than 100 times. And some ex-seminar 
leaders have occasionally welcomed old 
students among the foreign visitors to 
their plants. 
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In Management 


NICB Survey of Executive Compensation in 1959 
Shows Retailing Pays the Most, Mining the Least 


Retailers were more generous to their top executives than any 
other industry last year, according to a new National Industrial 
Conference Board analysis of 1959 executive compensation in 999 
companies, 

On the average, the chiefs of big retai) companies earned $90,000 
last year, $30,000 more than the companies in the lowest-paying 
industry, mining, paid their head men. ‘That’s a switch from 1957, 
the last year in which NICB counted up executive pay. At that 
time, manufacturing companies led the list and mining companies 
outranked utilities and several other industry groups. 

The new NICB study also shows wide variations among different 
types of manufacturers. Last year, primary metals manufacturers 
shelled out the most to their chief executives—an average of $110,- 
000—and metal fabricators the least-$76,000. Mostly, NICB 
notes, these differences reflected differences in company size. 

\lthough companies with the same sales volume tend to set the 
same pay scale for their chief executives, size doesn’t seem to have 
any influence at all on a number of other compensation practices. 

For example, the spread between the pay rates of the No. 1 and 
No. 2 men varies a lot between industries. The second-ranking 
executive in a mining company gets about four-fifths of his boss’ 
pay; in a transportation company, about three-fifths. 

More than half the manufacturing and retailing companies pay 
their executives bonuses; few companies in other industries do. 
\bout half the retailers and about one-fourth of the manufacturers 
and financial institutions have profit-sharing plans; the utility and 
transportation companies almost never do. Nearly three-fourths 
of the manufacturers and retailers offer stock options, compared 
to only 11% of the financial institutions. 


Employee Discontent, Absenteeism Increase 


With Size of Organizational Unit, Study Shows 


The larger the organizational units in which they work, the more 
likely employees are to be dissatisfied. Dissatisfied emplovees have 
higher absenteeism rates than satished workers, but morale doesn’t 
seem to have much effect on turnover. 

These are the conclusions reached by Sergio Talacchi, faculty 
member at the University of Turin, after a five-year study con- 
ducted at the University of Chicago’s Industrial Relations Center. 
The study was made by comparing turnover and absenteeism 
figures with the results of attitude studies in 93 industrial 
organizations. 

Talacchi, reporting the results in the current issue of Adminis- 
trative Science Quarterly, doesn’t even try to speculate on why 
unhappy employees seem to resort to absenteeism and sloppy work 
habits instead of quitting. For managers who want to promote 
employee morale, however, he offers the following suggestions: 

Enlarge the scope of jobs, especially at the lower levels of the 
organization. Keep the number of departments and levels of 
authority ata minimum. If possible, organize divisions by territory 
or product rather than by functional specialization to achieve 
smaller, more autonomous groups. 
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Have U.S. Exports Reached Another Peak? 
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purt 


till in High Gear 


THE SHAPE OF oO] 


U.S. exports 
n 1960, reversing a_ two-veat 
Merchandise sales abroad over 
53-billion to an estimated total of $19.4 
billion, which equals 1957’s record. Im- 
ports, meanwhile, lagged slightly behind 
last year’s level, giving the U.S. a siz 
ible trade surplus for 1960 

Buoyed by this performance, many 
U.S. exporters and a fair number of 
economists and government officials are 
predicting that 196] sce another 
healthy climb in exports. Some even 
think it will be enough to offset by far 
iny possible rise in imports and perhaps 
bring our balance-of-payments deficit 
lown to manageable proportions. If 
these forecasts pan out, there won't be 
much talk ibout U.S 
ndustrv’s lack of competitive 
1 world markets 
¢ Dissenters—There is a 


perked up smartly 


slump. 


TOSC 


will 


i year from now 


strength 


dissenting 
Some U.S. executives 
with long experience in foreign business 
and a few Washington trade experts 
think the U.S. will do well to hold its 


foreign sales next year at the 


chool, however 


present 


level. You can get estimates of a $1-bil 
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lion decline for 1961 as a whole. It 
won't come primarily because of any 
general competitive weakness, say the 
skeptics, but from a decline in Western 
Furope’s import demand as the boom 
there tapers off (page 20). Also, there’s 
the related fact that a good part of this 


vears gain came from extraordinary 
sales spurts in only a few products, no 
tably raw cotton and commercial jets 


|. Betting on 1961 


At this stage, of course, there is no 
wav to tell exactly how well U.S. ex- 
ports will do next vear About the 
only safe bet is that the 1961 to 


tal will be somewhere 


today 


between $19 


billion and $21-billion. 

Probably the most encouraging f 
tor is the zest with which many U.S 

ymMpanies—som f them vy to th 
export game—are going after export 
sales. This new attitude showed up last 
month at the annual convention of the 
National Foreign Trade Council (pi 
ture, page 52), where company export 
managers were more optimist than 
thev have been for several veai 

(he new interest in exports can b 
explained in part by the slack market 


here in the U.S. and in part by th 
growing demand abroad, especially in 
europe, for the latest type American 
products. Some of the impulse is also 
coming from Washington—from the ex- 
that Commer Dept 


port drive the 


ind from th 
the U.S 


you Can 


} 
mci 
ent ofh 


this Vvea¥ 
irm about 
payments deficit. However, 
tcll vet whether U.S 
a whole ar 
exporting from the U.S. as into rea 


ld i 


manufacturer 
putting as much drive in 
ing foreign markets from foreign pro 
duction facilities 109) 
In any case, there are two other plu 
factors 
e U.S. goods, especially consumer 
products, still | 


liberalization me 


page 


stand to gain fr the 


} ] 
id ypted n 


mn 
sures 


Western Europe and Japan over th 


past year. At least $200-million of this 
vear’s exports increase apparently was a 
direct result of these measure ind 


probably another $100-million at least 
will be picked up in 1961—assuming 
U.S. exporters go after the market 
e Export shipments will get 
1 result of Pres 
last month to tie 
iid to the purchase of l 
ind to have the Defense Dept 
follow the same + 


boost as 


Eisenhower's 
decision 
economic 


go yds 


ciple in procuring both consumer and 

pital goods for U.S. forces abroad 
An_ additional ion or mor 
could be added to the 1961 export t 
tal as a result 


$100-mill 


ll. Geographical Breakdown 


} 


lhe problems begin to show up when 


vou examine this ve 


irs export figures 
then project them against the economic 
trends abroad. 

If you make a 


] export for 


ographical break- 
down of the first 
months of this year and compare them 
with the same period of 195 


Nine 


) (chart 


one fact stands out. It is the over 
whelming importance this vear of pu 
chases from Western Europe and Japan 
both enjoving boom nditions. Our 
exports rose in b th ca by 5 ind 
together these tw market unted 
for about 77 f th year’ xport 
gain. lor the ful 1960, the per 
centages will be about the same, and 
the total increa n exports: to Eur yp 
ind Japan will b nd $2.5-billion 
In Canada and Latin An 1, wher 
there have been 1 n and nomic 
instability respectivel ur exports 1 
mained virtualle*ievel for the first 
months of 19 Ch lropp 
mere $6-million in Canada and gained 
1 mere $12-million in Latin America 
In the rest of the world, there'w 1 
25 gain. But this totaled only $5 


million. At least half of this was a 
counted for by 11 


such as Indi Pakistat id Sout 
Korea. 
¢ Big Countryv—When you | it the 
economic trends abroad and try t ti- 
mate 1961 export na pu 
graphical basis, vou me up th 
omething like thi 

In Western Eur p he 
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leveling off (page 20). It looks as 
though the British economy will be 
moving sideways next year. The six- 
nation European Economic Community 
as a whole probably will be slowing 
down to about half this year’s rate of 
growth. That means a weakening de- 
mand for U.S. industrial materials such 
as nonferrous metals and steel mill prod- 
ucts and probably for U.S. machinery. 
Exports to Japan probably will be up— 
but at a lower rate than in 1960. 

In Canada, the recession seems likely 
to deepen, while in Latin America it is 
hard to see any over-all increase in buy- 
ing from the U.S. For one thing, Latin 
America has not been earning its normal 
trade surplus with the U.S., which puts 
a crimp in its capacity to buy American 
goods. 

To the rest of the world, given the 
present level of international commod- 
ity prices, there can be scarcely any 
sizable growth in U.S. exports except 
to the extent that it is financed bv 
economic aid. 
¢ By Commodities—When you make 
a commodity breakdown of 1960 vs 
1959 exports, certain products stand 
out almost as sharply as the Europe- 
Japan geographical areas do. ‘This sec- 
ond breakdown shows that 50% of this 
year’s export expansion came from five 
products—raw cotton, unmanufactured 
copper, unmanufactured aluminum, 
steel mill products, and commercial air- 
craft (table). Moreover, Western Eu- 
rope accounted for about half the ex- 
panded sales of these five, or for a gain 
of about $550-million during the first 
nine months of this year. 
¢ Where It Hurts—A good part of the 
1960 increase in the five products is 
likely to be lost in 1961. Raw cotton 
will slide well below its recent high 
levels and jet aircraft will fall some. 
The other three seem slated for an 
even heavier decline. 

I’xports of steel mill products started 
to drop off late this summer, falling by 
about 25% between. July and Septem- 
ber. In the case of Europe, where the 
biggest export gain has been made this 
year, American steel industry executives 
expect the drop to continue throughout 
next year. They know perfectly well 
that Britain and the Continent have 
been adding steel capacity, and have 
concentrated on the very products— 
such as cold-reduced sheets for autos— 
that they have been buying recently 
from the U.S. 

The gains in copper and aluminum 
could prove even more temporary. Not 
only will the demand for copper drop, 
but supplies from Africa will be more 
ample. Much of the rise in aluminum 
seems to be associated with the moves 
big American companies have made 
recently to buy into the British alu- 
minum industry. 

Machinery, the largest single item in 
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Some 77% of this year’s 
export gains have been in 





WESTERN EUROPE... and JAPAN 
Billions of Dollars 
(1st months) 
0.96 
0.65 
1959 1960 1959 1960 


Sales have just 


And only edged 
held even in 


up a little in 


CANADA... LATIN AMERICA ALL OTHER COUNTRIES 


Billions of Dollars 


hit ul 


1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 


Dota: Dept. of Commerce 


Half of Our Export Gains 
Came in These Five Products: 


1959 1960 Percent 
Millions of Dollars Gain 
(1st 9months) 
i Ce aiaw ie awe se esoseee $240 $695 + 189.6% 
ee ee 311 479 + 54.0 
Copper (unfabricated) .......-0005 — Te 281 +155.5 
Aluminum (unfobricated).........-- 47 137 +191.5 
Commercial Aircraft ..........-. 95 444 + 367.4 
Smaller Gains Have Been 
Made by These Groups: 
Millions of Dollars 
(1st 9 months) 
Crude and Finished Metals ..... $2,486 $2,961 +19.1% 
ETE ane eee 2,691 2,966 +10.2 
Other Finished Manufactures ... 3,845 4,123 + 7.2 
a, A ae lees eee 1,874 2,021 + 7.8 


Dota: Dept. of Commerce Osusiness weex 
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how 
HANDY & HARMAN 


UMlel 
wa (GOL 


help solve problems 
for the electrical 
and electronic 
industries 


More and more people in the electrical and 
electronic industries are becoming aware of 
the unique combination of properties found 
in silver and gold and their alloys. Submini- 
aturization projects, design and development 
of high-frequency equipment, guidance 
mechanisms and all types of exotic electrical 
and electronic components are some of the 
areas in which these metals are being used 
to great advantage. 











Because electrical and electronic compo- 
nents are being made smaller and smaller, 
silver’s excellent electrical conductivity and 
resistance to oxidation make it a natural for 
current-carrying applications. Gold, too, be- 
cause of the high purity obtainable and its 
excellent combination of electrical and cor- 
rosion-resistant abilities has been helpful in 
the production of semiconductor devices and 
vacuum tubes. 


Handy & Harman makes gold and silver and 
their alloys in a variety of raw material forms 
to meet exacting and specific needs. Wire, 
strip, sheet, powder, bimetals, flake, and 
conductive coatings are some of them. 

Do your activities reflect this trend? If so, 
we would like to acquaint you with the ad- 
vantages of silver <a gold, and with Handy 
& Harman services. For further information 
and technical bulletins write Handy & 
Harman, BW 4, 82 Fulton St., New York 
38, N. Y. 


Your No. ! Source of Supply 
and Authority on Precious Metals 


HANDY & HARMAN 


General Offices: 82 Fulton Street, New York 38, 
New York 
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NATIONAL 
FOR :IGN TRADE 


GENERAL ELECTRIC’S Chmn. Ralph J. Cordiner calls on National Foreign 


% 


Trade 


Council members to stimulate export trade by leading from strength—that is, export- 


ing those products for which a company has established sales volume and design leadership 


in the home market. 


should 
Here 


modest this 


official U.S. export categories, 
hold up pretty well next year. 
the gains were relatively) 
year but in Europe at any rate the 
were in line with the rise in the 
all production curve. (This has been 
true of machinery exports since 1953.) 
Chemicals also should hold up well, 
although the gains of recent years 
probably cannot be maintained if only 
because the U.S. chemical 
now is so heavily involved in 
based _ production. Auto 


OvVCI- 


industry 


roreign- 


red 
g 
CXports, 
which have been hit as badly as any- 
thing since 1953, may well pick up, 
largely in the new compacts 


Foreign sales of U.S. foodstuffs 
scarcely rose this year, and in Europe 
they even came down a little. It’s hard 
to see any increase in 196] unless the 
surplus disposal program is expanded 


Ill. Western Europe Holds Key 


From this rundown of 1959-60 ex 
ports, it is clear that Western Europe 
will provide the answer to whether next 
year's exports will expand or contract 
The outlook isn’t too favorable, given 
the present composition of our exports 
to Europe. However, the composition 
could well change enough to make a 
real difference. This has been happen 
ing ever since the big export boom of 
1957 petered out. 

In that case, fuels (coal and 
leum) and foodstuffs accounted fot 
much of the rise and much of the sub 
sequent fall. To be sure som« 
year’s gains have been in products (« 
ton, nonferrous metals, steel products) 
that also rose sharply in 1957, then 


petri 


dropped off. But 
including new typ 
entered the picture thi 
e Signs of Strength—Som 
perts on international trad 
lieve that the ] 
position and g 
export trade is p1 
than it was six o1 
point to the fact that « 
and chemicals, whi 
growth items, now 1 
of our total exports 
Hal B. Lary, associat 
National Bureau of I 
is among the « 
view. In a paper prepared for this 
meeting of the Ame 
Assn. (page 113), I 
shift in our exports toward the mor 
rapidly growing industrial countries also 
provides an element of strength. He 
stresses the fact that in West Germany 
and Britain th hortage of lab 


+ ¢ + du mre re mn 1 y 
putting a steady p ure on wag 


director of the 
Nomi Res« irch, 
conomists who take this 
veck’s 
Economics 


that the 


(page 95) and stimulating the substitu- 

tion of capital f 

1 strong demand f 

in these two nations and 

prospects in third itries 
Moreover, Lary maintains that U.S. 

industry as a whole has not priced itself 

out of world markets. On the basis of 

the available eviden he arg 

since 1953 U 

factor only 

ind a rang 

ind that ou 


the second categ 


} 


helping 


ny price lisa 
suffer. 
After looking at the 
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MOTION ENGINEERING 
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E PAINS 
IN COLOR 


paint new solutions 
to industry’s bearing problems 


Bounced from polished bearing surfaces through a 
special plastic film, beams of light paint rainbow 
patterns to reveal hidden stresses and strains in a 
spectacular laboratory test conducted by 
researcn engineers. 

This advanced technique is one of the many 
examples of how is using science to develop 
more efficient, quieter, longer lived and more re- 
li » ball and roller bearings. The results will be 

mproved equipment operation, reduced 
requirements for power, higher production, fewer 
failures and expensive down-time—all contribut- 
ing ton gement’s primary goal of lowered costs 
and increased profits. Whether your need is for 
standard bearings or new types to meet excep- 
tional conditions created by today’s technology, 
you'll find that can give you the most com- 
plete line, t videst experience in making compe- 
tent recommendations and the most advanced fa- 
f arch and development. In- 

idelphia 32, Pa. 
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Questex’ helps the quest 





In the skin diver’s underwater world, the quest for 
adventure varies. Some search for buried treasure; others 
prefer action—like spear fishing. Whatever the preference, 
there’s no question that Victor’s versatile chelating agent 

Questex®— plays a significant role 

As many synthetic rubber manufacturers know, Questex 
in combination with other ingredients produces rubber 
that is strong, resilient, heat-resistant—for top-quality 
skin diver flipper fins, hoods, masks, suits, even the pro 
pellants for spear guns...ideal for many other rubber 
products, too. 


We’re not going off the deep end when we offer to show 
how Questex solves sequestering problems. Give us one of 
yours. Our chemists will dive right into it. More than 
likely they’ll come up with a satisfactory solution. Then 


you, too, will join more than 40 other industries in saying 


“Tt pays to see Victor.” 
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his rescue 


Pity the poor pledge! He’s obviously the 1 


kitchen police for e. But the worst is over 
in the sink. 
There, Victor potassium phosphates co 
action with liquid detergents to take over 
well as greasy foods. Plates, glasses, tablev 


sparkling, sanitary, spotless. You don’t | 
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know that wherever you find the detergents, yo 


also find Victor phosphates. 
Here’s something else you find courteous, col 


fidential help with problems you 1 lve phosphate 
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coupon « » the back page for in how 


“Tt pays to see Victor.” 
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VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
Division of Stauffer Chemical Company 


Box 572, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Please send samples of 


Our company is in the 
Please send your latest Victafile 


We wish to have a discussion with a Victor repr 
him call for an appointment 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City 
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DEWEY AND ALMY 


makes profits for industry through 
“Customer Tailored” Chemistry 


Through deliberate specialization in certain areas 
of chemistry, we have learned how to tailor chemical 
components to fit the individual product needs of 
our customers. Each of our chemical crafts helps 
customers make better products and better profits. 
Perhaps we can do the same for you. Write us 
about your product or production problem. 
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W. R. GRACE & CO. 


serves the nation’s 
leading industries 
through its chemical group. 





The products of our chemical divisions 
range from irradiated plastic 

film to urea... from can 

sealing compounds to sulfuric acid, 


Each product owes its merits to 
research, conducted both by the 
operating divisions themselves and by 
our $6 million Washington Research 
Center, which alone employs over 

250 scientists and technicians. 


The Grace Chemical Group knows its 
business ... thoroughly. We'd welcome 
the opportunity to serve you. 


THE GRACE CHEMICAL GROUP 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Division 
Cryovac Division 

Davison Chemical Division 

Hatco Chemical Division 

Nitrogen Products Division 
Overseas Chemical Division 
Polymer Chemicals Division 
Research Division 


GRACE. 


W.R. GRACE &cCcO. 

7 Hanover Square, New York 5, N. Y. 
PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: 

SYNTHETIC CATALYSTS * AMMONIA * UREA 
HIGH DENSITY POLYETHYLENE * PLASTICIZERS 
MATERIALS FOR JET LUBRICANTS 

SPECIAL SYNTHETIC RUBBERS AND RESINS 
POLYVINYL ACETATE * SILICA GEL AND 
OTHER DESICCANTS * SULFURIC ACID 
CONTAINER SEALING COMPOUNDS 
IRRADIATED AND OTHER PLASTIC FILMS 

AND BAGS FOR PACKAGING 

BATTERY SEPARATORS 

FERTILIZERS AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS * NUCLEAR REACTOR MATERIALS 
ULTRA HIGH-PURITY SILICON 

AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 

AND CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
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MOBILE TRADE FAIR is Isbrandtsen Co., Inc.’s shipping and export promotion program. 





Product displays are shipped in aluminum containers, which are dropped off at foreign 
ports for two-week exhibits, then picked up by the next Isbrandtsen ship and carried to the 


next port of call. 


in the U.S. export-import balance 
between 1953-55 and 1960, Lary sug- 
gests that a figure of roughly $3-billion 
is an appropriate measure of the “struc 
tural disturbances” that our trade has 
suffered over the past five or six years 
He attributes about three-quarters of 
this to an “excessive’’ increase in pay- 
ments for imports and the remaining 
one quarter to lagging exports. 

Of the $3-biilion total, Lary assigns 
slightly over $1-billion to the structural 
shift in autos—the very large rise in 
imports and the failure of American 
cars to share in the growing market 
abroad. He puts a $400-million figure 
on the shift (affecting exports and im- 
ports about equally) in steel and ma- 
chinery, attributing our losses here to 
the relative increase in U.S. prices for 
these goods. 

In the case of manufactured con- 
sumer goods (excluding autos), he esti- 
mates a shift of $750-million and ac- 
counts for this partly by the lower 
production costs abroad for goods with 
a high labor content and partly by the 
awakened American interest in foreign 
craftsmanship (page 70). 

The rise in imports of manufactured 

goods this year has all been in consumer 
goods. Machinery imports have been 
about level with 1959. 
e Offsetting Factors—As Lary sees 
things, however, U.S. industry is well 
on the way to offsetting the “structural 
disturbances” that have occurred since 
1953-55. He believes that our export 
performance next year, measured against 
our imports, will continue to demon 
strate this fact. 

Certainly, there are signs today that 


Each vessel averages 64 individual exhibits. 


American business is adopting a mor 
aggressive attitude toward exports. Here 
ire a few random examples: 

¢ The U.S. auto industry is push- 
ing plans to sell its compact cars in 
Western Europe and other markets. ‘To 
get down tariff barriers in Europe some- 
where near the low U.S. level on autos, 
our industry will make a strong case 
(through the U.S. delegation) at the 
coming session of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs & Trade (page 66). 

e General Electric Co. has 
launched an international advertising 
program to make'its myriad of industrial 
products better known in dozens of 
markets around the world. 

¢ Dictaphone Corp. of New York 
has boosted its exports this year by 
some 25% and expects an equal gain 
in 1961. 

e Argus Cameras Div. of Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc. has just made 
an agreement with a German chemical 
and film company to handle Argus dis- 
tribution in the European Economic 
Community. 

e¢ Channel Master Corp. (maker of 
antennas, TV and radio accessories, tub- 
ing, and nails) will step up its export 
activities. and not just concentrate as it 
has in the past on importing foreign- 
made goods. 

e Tennessee Eastman Co., a divi- 
sion of Eastman Kodak Co., has just 
established two new sales companies in 
Western Europe to push the export of 
its chemical products. 

¢ Motorola, Inc., has reorganized 
its worldwide export operation and now 
expects to compete on better terms 
with its foreign competitors. €ND 
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U.S. Prepares to Talk Tariffs 


At the GATT conference in Geneva this March, negoti- 


ators will do some fancy talking to secure tariff reductions on 


American products overseas—and thus help stem the gold flow 


by encouraging U.S. exports. 


Next March, U.S. officials will sit 
down with representatives of two dozen 
other free world nations to bargain for 
lower import barriers against thousands 
of items that are bought and sold in 
international commerce, including the 
products in the charts opposite. 
¢ Horse Trading—The conferences in 
Geneva will be part of the sixth post- 
war round of multilateral negotiations 
under the 14-year-old General Agree- 
ment on ‘Tariffs & Trade (GATT). 
Because the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) will participate for +e 
first time as a bloc, the horse trading 
over tariffs and other import restrictions 
could be tougher than any since World 
War Ii 


Experts are divided over how effec- 


tively tariff cuts boost world trade. 
Howard S. Piquet, former economist 
for the U.S. Tariff Commission and 


now senior specialist in international 
trade and economic geography for the 
Library of Congress, argues that the 
forthcoming Geneva negotiations boil 
down to little more than a_ holding 
iction against rising protectionist pres- 
sures here and abroad. Somc say that 
tariffs make little difference, that many 
items will find an export market regard- 
less of price. 

¢ Targets—Other specialists disagree. 
Carl P. Blackwell, a Commerce Dept. 
foreign trade expert, says that tariffs are 
now down to a point where further re- 


ductions in duties could alter competi- 


tive prices of products enough to bring 
real increases in exports. 

This is the view that U.S. officials 
will take to the GATT bargaining next 
spring. During the session, negotiators 
will aim at two main targets: 

¢ The U.S., along with Britain 
and its six partners in the European 
Free Trade Assn. (EFTA), Japan, and 
the Latin American commodity-pro- 
ducing nations, will work to keep EEC’s 
rates down. 

¢ Most world traders are hoping 
that the U.S., EFTA, and EEC will 
swap concessions freely. Asian and Latin 
American countries will benefit from 
any liberalization since GATT’s most- 
favored-nation clause stipulates that 
tariff cuts given one member are given 
to all. 

The Geneva bargaining next spring 
will be the third of three sessions in this 
parley. The first, held in Geneva last 
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fall, was a general meeting on GATT 
policies, during which study groups 
were set up to recommend solutions to 
trade problems. 

The second session, which takes 
place next month, includes a close look 
by the U.S., EFTA, Canada, Japan, 
and Latin America at EEC’s first tariff 
schedules, effective in January. 

The group will go over EEC rates 
with a fine-tooth comb, and try to de- 
termine if they aré*tealistic points from 
which to start bargaining. 
¢ Bargaining Session—The third ses- 
sion, the general bargaining that is set 
for March, will deal primarily with in- 
dustrial products. GATT members 
have almost despaired of trying to 
slice through the network of import 
quotas, export subsidies, internal and 
external licensing requirements, and 
taxes that hamper the trading of agri- 
cultural products and raw materials. By 
themselves, tariffs on these items mean 
little. 

By and large, the U.S. tariff structure 
falls between that of high-tariff coun 
such as France, Germany, Italy, 
Austria, and most Latin American na- 
tions, and low-tariff nations such as 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Britain, the 
Scandinavian countries, and Japan. 

Since the start of multilateral tariff 
bargaining under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934, the U.S. has 
cut its average rates on dutiable im- 
ports from over 50% of their value to 
about 10%. Most of this occurred be- 
fore World War II. Since then, es- 
pecially while war-torn nations were 
conserving their dollars, the worldwide 
trend toward lower tariffs has slowed 
considerably. 
¢ Quid pro Quo—When the U.S. goes 
to Geneva in the spring, it will be look- 
ing for a quid pro quo on tariff reduc- 
tions. With balance-of-payments defi- 
cits getting bigger, the U.S. wants to 
increase exports to build the flow of 
dollars toward the U.S. It will be askiag 
for concessions at least as large as it 
offers—-possibly larger. 

For the U.S. the toughest bargaining 
most likely will be with the members 
of EEC. These countries have already 
offered to cut initial tariff rates up 
to 20%. But they want the U.S. to 
reciprocate with a similar cut of its du 
ties on their exports—a demand U.S. 
negotiators will not be able to meet on 


tries 


many of the 2,500 products on the U.S 
“offer list.” 
¢ Peril Points—Pressures 
tic producers are part of the reason 
More important, the Tariff Commission 
now is completing its study to set next 
year’s peril points, below which U.S 
officials may not cut import duties f 
fear of injuring domestic industries 
Washington officials have been 
quietly letting domestic producers know 
that next year’s peril points, which ar 
being held secret until the bargaining 
begins, will preclude big cuts 


on a number of items, includin 


fenn = 
IT 


thetic organic chemicals, metals and 
minerals, iron and steel products, and 
textiles. 

Nevertheless, U.S. negotiators hope 


to offer other delegates enough redu 
tions in present U.S. rates to win sub 


stantial concessions for U.S. export 
The U.S. representatives will also a 
gue that the U.S. has previously cut 


tariffs to help economic recovery abroad 
With U.S. balance-of-payments difficul 
ties, it is Europe’s turn, they will con- 
tend. 

In general, the U.S. will be lookin 
for both tariff and quota concessions on 


items such as automobil svnthet 
fibers, chemicals, and electrical mach 
ery—products involving a high degree 
of technical skill in their manufac 
ture 
U.S. officials feel that winning 

ductions in trade barriers on these 
goods is worth the risk of increased im 


ports of machine tools, 


photographic goods, and possibly alu 
minum. It will also offer to lower bar- 
riers on products that are not com- 
petitive with domestically produced 
items, including products that take less 
highly developed skills or products that 
involve a large element of skilled hand 
labor. 

¢ Overhaul 


] 
some chemicals, 
} 


Pending—Whatever the 
outcome of the 1961 GATT sessions, 
they may be the last of their kind. Presi 
dent-elect Kennedy hopes to sell Con- 
gress on a thoroughgoing overhaul of 
the basic trade laws, before they expire 
in June, 1962 

One idea Kennedy’s trade advisers are 
contemplating is a program of federal 
subsidies to compensate domestic pro- 
ducers that are injured by import com 
petition. This would replace the present 
peril point and escape clauses 

Another idea is to replace the present 
item-by-item negotiations across- 
the-board tariff cuts. Still another is to 
put tariff bargaining on a regional basis 
instead of the current multilateral pro- 
cedure. This would have the U.S..,. for 
example, deal with all of the Latin 
American countries at once 


with 
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GATT bargaining will involve these tariffs 
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highly technical equipment. on non-competitive items. U.S. tariff at present level. 
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In Business Abroad 


Caterpillar’s British Subsidiary 
Struck Over Union Recognition 


A powerful labor union has engaged the British sub- 
sidiary of Caterpillar Tractor Co. in what the union calls 
its “first major, full-blooded struggle over union recogni- 
tion since the war.” 

Caterpillar is one of a few U.S. companies that have 
held out in the United Kingdom against unionization, 
which generally involves industrywide bargaining, plus 
shop practices that British managers consider restrictive. 

The 900,000-man Amalgamated Engineering Union 
called a strike Nov. 2 against Caterpillar’s Uddingston 
plant in Scotland after management fired two workers. 
Most of the plant’s 800 workers—many of them AEU 
mem bers—responded. 

Caterpillar balks at granting union demands for a 
closed shop. 

Now, the AEU has called a strike against one of Cater- 
pillar’s other two plants in the U.K. and sent an invita- 
tion to the president of the U.S. parent, L. B. Neumiller, 
to come to Britain for discussions with the union. 


Du Pont Widens Interests in Japan; 
Joint Venture Will Produce Polyethylene 


Du Pont is widening its interests in Japan, now that 
the Japanese government has lifted the old limit of 30% 
on foreign holdings in Japanese companies 

In November, the U.S. company announced a 50-50 
joint venture with Showa Denko to produce neoprene. 
Now, it has concluded a similar deal with Mitsui interests 
to produce polyethylene. These are du Pont’s first invest- 
ments in the Far East, although the company has in- 
vested heavily in Europe and Latin America. The new 
joint company will be called Mitsui Polychemicals Co., 
Ltd. It will be capitalized at $18-million. 


Russians Step Up Economic War 


With the West in Seven Countries 


The Soviet Union closed out 1960 with a spate of 
moves in its economic offensive against the West. They 
involved Cuba, Ceylon, Bolivia, Morocco, the United 
\rab Republic, Brazil, and Iraq 

With Cuba, Moscow agreed to greatly expanded trade 
and economic aid, including construction of an oil re 
finery, power plants, and a steel mill. The Russians 
also promised to buy 2.7-million tons of sugar in 1961 if 
the U.S. continues its refusal to buy from the Castro 
regime. 

In Ceylon, the Russians assured the Cevlonese that 
the Soviet Union will begin work “soon” on the steel 
mill and tire factory Moscow already had promised. The 
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Soviets’ are extending a $25-million low-interest lo 


In La Paz, the Russians offered the Bolivians a $15( 
million loan to develop the country’s mining and pett 
leum industries—the biggest loan offer ever received b 


that underdeveloped nation. The U.S. and other West 
ern countries are preparing a counter offer 

With Morocco, the Russian 
calling for a 40% increase in trade, 
going in each direction to $15 mill?bn 

To Cairo, the Russians gave a promise that the Soviet 
bloc will increase purchases of Egyptian cotton and also 
supply the U.A.R. with more military equipment 

In Rio de Janeiro, a Soviet delegation drummed up 


I 


ened an agreement 
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the tourist business, encouraging Brazilians to visit Rus 
sia even though the two countries Co not have diplomati 
relations. The Soviets pointed to an increasing amount 
of trade between the two countries. There were reports 
that the Russians plan a shipping service to Brazil 

In Baghdad, the Soviet Union opened a permanent 


trade fair for display of machinery and consumer goods. 


Reynolds to Build Aluminum Plant 
In Venezuela Despite Leftist Outcry 


The Venezuelan government, overriding strong objec- 
tions from leftist politicians, has signed a 
Reynolds Metals Co. providing for 
$30-million aluminum reduction plant near San Felix 

The government will take half interest in the plant, 
which is scheduled for completion in two years. 
olds may divide its half interest with a French 
Pechinev, according to a high Venezuelan official 

The plant will be capable of producing 25,000 tons 
year, mostly for the Venezuelan market 
be imported, probably from British Guiana. 


ontract with 


construction of a 
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company, 
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Prospecting Pays Off for China 


Red China has discovered important deposits of iron 
ore, molybdenum, nickel, and other raw materials 
through an extensive prospecting prog! 
10 years, U.S. scientists reported at a symposium in 
New York sponsored by the National Science Founda 
tion : 

Discoveries are said to include an iron ore reserve 
estimated at 7-billion tons 


1 
im over the past 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Japanese officials are considering plans to make Nagoya, 
the country’s third largest city, a free port 
import or export taxes. An announcement is expected 
in midyear 


} 
without 


One of the Minnesota manufacturers hardest hit by 
the Fidel Castro revolution in Cuba was a producer of 
barber supplies. Hie said th. *aggy style set by Castro’s 


ie 


bearded followers has seriously damaged his busines 
This was a sidelight of a survev by business administ1 
tion students at the University of Minnesota 
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electronics sel/s the buying team... 


in Research @ Design € Production é& and Management 





Tough competition demands that you reach and sell the 
electronics man .. . wherever you find him: in research, 
design, production or management. Only electronics 

is edited to interest and influence all four. Don’t 

forget, the electronics man is engineering educated and 
oriented. Advertising to the electronics field MUST reach and 
sell all four, just as salesmen call on all four. Ask any manufacturer! 
And the electronics man BUYS what he reads in electronics. 


KEEP YOUR EYE 


ON THE BOX SCORE! 
Circulation: 52,286 paid 
subscribers 







Readers: 183,001 (2.5 pass-along) 
Editorial: 3,029 pages in 1959 
Costs: $980 a page (13 time, B&W) 


@ A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. on 








MARKETING 





Imports Sell Well—But Buyers Are | 


Retailers and consumers are not buying the foreign 


label alone. 


They want quality at competitive prices. In soft- 


goods, many stores are cutting cheap imports. 


I'he picture (opposite) gives the best 
explanation for the continuing surge of 
imports into the consumer market: Peo- 
ple buy them. Retailers across the coun- 
try say wares from overseas held up as 
well this year as last. Many report it 
was the biggest year yet. And almost all 
say 1961 will be just as good, if not 
better. For good imports have just 
what today’s market is demanding so 
insistently: quality, individuality, at a 
competitive price. 

But in a check of some dozen cities, 
BUSINESS WEEK found some changes in 
the import scene. Few retailers talk of 
spectacular growth in consumer imports 
next year. Many feel the high, wide, 
and handsome spurt in imports may 
slacken. There is no sign that the over- 
all pattern will reverse itself. But re- 
tailers and consumers, too, are looking 
at imports with more critical eyes 
¢ Slight Shifts—Total imports this year 


dropped slightly from 1959's $15.3- 
billion to an estimated $15.1-billion. 
For the first nine months of 1960, 


general imports eased off from the same 


1959 period—from $11.25-billion to 
$11.17-billion. At the industrial end, 
crude and semi-manufactured metals 
sagged some $234-million, from $4.3 


billion to $4.1-billion. But—despite the 
decline in passenger cars—the significant 
finished manufacturers category climbed 
from $2.9-billion to 

These figures, of course, tell only part 
of the story. Thev have to be read along- 
side the upward-moving export data 
(page 50). But they still pose a chal- 
lenge to any company that doesn’t want 
to lose out in the world’s fattest mar- 


ket. 


$3.3-billion 


The Big Change 


I'he import kick took off in recent 
vears for several reasons (BW—Nov.16 
"$7,p114). Consumers liked their glamor, 
their differentness. They equated im- 
ports with quality. And they liked the 
price. Retailers, too, liked them because 
thev could get “exclusives” in them; 
thev liked the high markup; they liked 
the promotional value 
e Label Is Not Enough—But the boom 
of recent years has taken a toll of 
kind Che import label by itself has 
lost its sheen. People insist that the 
product stand on its own feet, just as 
they insist the home-grown products 
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must do. “We can’t sell junk any 
more,” a West Coast retailer sums up. 

In some lines, retailers have become 
disenchanted. Many who rushed to 
climb the gravy boat went overboard 
They overstocked; some had to take 
markdowns. Luxury merchants noted 
with that mass merchandisers 
were pressing imports as hard as they 
were, 

The loss of allure varies from city to 
city. It’s noticeable in Los Angeles, 
where imports are an old story. But 
Chicago, a less saturated market, feels 
the area has barely been tapped. 

The story also varies with price. 
Although inexpensive toys and novelties 
show no sign of waning, merchants are 
having second thoughts about the low 
end of the important softgoods lines. 
One big variety chain will slash its 
softgoods imports 30% next year. A 


distress 
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big popular-priced merchant tried im- 
ported softgoods and dropped them. 
“They didn’t come up to our specifica- 
tions,” an official reports. 
¢ Domestic Gain—Sometimes, U.S 
producers may be turning the tables. 
Imports have always been a major fac- 
tor in gourmet foods. No figures ar¢ 
available, but the trade feels the ratio 
now is probably 60% imports, 40 
domestic, and that this represents a 
small drop for imports—because many 
U.S. companies have into the 
business. 

Recent headlines may have 
pact, too. Talk of the gold crisis has 


gone 


some iin- 


infiltrated the market place. Some r 
tailers are waiting to see what Wash 


ington—and the new Administration 
will do. In Birmingham, Ala., 
employment has made 
dirty word. A continued recession would 
dampen imports. 

after store, the result is the 
Buy harder, buy more 


rising un- 
“imported” a 


In store 


7 } 
same selectively 


Above all, buy qu lity. 
e Less Promotion—Some | stor say 
thev are going easv on the all-out import 


prom tions <ul ye in Los An 
geles poe its fair th vear. A Ne 
Orleans tor ga th “Ameri 
Look” the big pla Chicago’s tra 
fair next summer, formerly devoted 
largely to imports, will split 50-50 wit! 
domestic displays this year (BW—Dex 


10’60,p113). Chicago car dealers killed 
plans for an international auto 


show 


Other Side of Coin 


thine itc 
utting it 
into it 


Yet for every shop that is ¢ 
promotion, others ar 
afresh. Big Montgomery 
Inc., has staged 


going 
\ ard &W Co 


major import fashion 


shows in several stores recently. Brook- 
lyn’s Abraham & Straus had its first 
fair this fall, reports it a great success 
John Shillito Co. in Cincinnati has 
staged a fair every year since 1953 
this year’s was the best vet 

Important retailers at all levels arc 
increasing their overseas buying, adding 
buvers for lines, opening new offices 
¢ Basic Appeal—Why? Because, what 


ever the weakness of the lowest-priced 
lines, imported goods still have the basic 
appeal of individuality, craftsmanship 
and competitive — price Foreign 
pliers who got off on the wrong 
have learned quickly. “We 
quality,” one retailer says, “and we 
got it.” Another, who expects to 
more next vear, sa’ Primarily, it’s a 
matter of developing our sources. The 
little Italian shirt maker has learned 
what we want. As his 
grown, he can 


sup 
foot 
demanded 


iMnport 


business has 


suppl it 


Sells? 


fashion accessories, It 


Paris ready-to-wear are 


What 


Sportswear, 
ian knitwear, 
comers. Scandinavian furniture is gt 
ing. Linens, fine chin issware, fin 
silver rank high. Men’s suits fror 
iin and Hong 
gium, and German and 
ire doing well o1 ving 

In hardgoods, some see signs of a 
covery for the U.S.—as the com] 
car sales indicate. Sewing machine in 
ports slipped some this vea 
gus Cameras, Inc., says U.S. cam 
are doing better 
report no sl 

Japanese transistor radios are 
ing strong; some 2.9-million radios 
three or more 
Japan in the first nine months 
2.4-million in 1959 
September shipmen 
ran to a mea 
Channel Master Corp., bis 
transistor radios f1 


wdot 


urable figure: 2.305 set 
importer 


has its eve 
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Choosy 


on Japanese stereo. Many merchants, 
discussing their 1961 buying plans, say: 
It depends on what the market offers. 


¢ Steel Imports—On the industrial 
front, even though steel exports con 
tinued to bulge over imports in the 
third quarter, the industry was still in 
a deficit position for the first nine 
months of this year—by 435,000 tons 
he steel strike had given imports their 
chance, and buyers committed them- 
selves to forward orders in 1960 to get 
their steel in 1959. Last May, the 
steel industry began exporting more mil 
products than it was importing for the 
first time in 17 months. But before the 
year is over, imports may again ex 
ceed exports. And steel is far from 
happy over next year’s competition. 

In other lines, disagreement. One 
electronics company feels that for re- 
liable components—for computers, th¢ 
military, and the like—U.S. industri 
has the edge. Others say Japan is com 
ing along with pretty sophisticated elec- 
tronics products. The Chicago area, for 
one, expects tremendous growth in in- 
dustrial imports next vear. 


1} 
| 


IV. What Answer? 


Retailers have one answer to the situ- 
ition. “We want to be patriotic,” says 
one, “but we have to stay competitive 

More and more industries are turning 


to export 1 way out. Many have 
long since “joined ‘em” by having prod 
ucts made abroad for them for sale in 
the U.S. (BW Nov.7'59,p47) 

¢ The Big Hope—For the long term, 
technology holds promise. Bell & 
Howell Co. looks to product innovation 


as the answer. It has stepped up its 


1961 research budget 20%. As General 
Electric Co.’s Chmn. Ralph J. Cordiner 
put it last month, “This country’s best 
defense is a vigorous technological of- 
fensive.”” Most of GE’s added research 
expenditures have gone into “new and 


more difficult technologies.” 

Of course, technology has already 
helped some companies. In the hard-hit 
pottery field, Taylor, Smith & Taylor 
Co., East Liverpool, Ohio, in the pot 
terv belt it is meeting cheaper 
imports almost on the exporters’ own 
terms. Fi irs ago, faced with neat 
extinction, the company started develop 
ing new processes and machinery that 
enable it to turn out twice the output 
with the manpower. It redesigned 
its pattern re\ imped its sales for 
stepped up its advertising, moved i 
“casual” chin Sales have risen 
year since, it reports 
¢ Defensive Tactics—Some companies, 
like Admiral Corp., are waging an all- 
out advertising campaign to promote 
all-American products. In many in 
stances, though, it is hard to separate 
efforts to meet import competition 
from efforts to mect just plain compe 
tition. The Harvard Business Review 
recently published results of a survei 
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of what manufacturers are doing in 
marketing to offset imports. Some r 
ported price cutting; some spoke of less 
emphasis ‘on price, more on style; some 
were shooting for better selling tech 
niques. But the survey reported few 
instances of an all-out marketing pro 
gram aimed at imports. 

e Tariffs—Many, of course, seek tariff 
or quota relief. This is especially truc 
in textiles—and some hope that new 
Secretary of Commerce Luther H 
Hodges, with his textile background, 
will lend a sympathetic ear to their 
troubles. In woolens, the new tariffs 
ind the banishment of quotas (BW 
Nov.19'60,p85) will help stem the tide 
of low-priced Italian goods. 

Clothing manufacturers have finally 
decided that cheap imports—which 
benefited them when the goods were 
only textile cloth—can be a two-edged 
sword...The swift rise of men’s suits 
from Hong Kong—up from 104,000 
doz. for the first three quarters of 1959 
to 505,000 doz. in the same 1960 
period—stirred a united industry to an 
all-out $l-millon campaign, called 
Operation Survival. The plea: for world 
wide quotas, under GATT. 

Ihe apparel industry has a special 
case, it feels. It calls for relatively little 
investment. Given a cheap labor market 
ind some sewing machines, a big retailer 
can move in and create a new industry 
ilmost overnight. This happened in 
Japan, the industry says, and now in 
Hong Kong. The result: market dis- 
ruption. 


IMPORTED merchandise at Bamberger’s in Newark attracts many shoppers. Today, Americans are buying imports more selectively. 
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LITTLE PILL = 
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AVISCO CELLULOSE BAND provides a visible AVISCO CELLOPHANE BUNDLE provides im- 
seal of protection around bottle neck. Printed bands mediate product identification, faster count for 
also can be used effectively to identify brand or wholesalers and retailers. Saves money by ending 
product, merchandise contents of a bottle or jar. need for printed and labeled paper wraps or boxes 


These are just a few examples showing how Avisco fibers, films and 
plastics serve a wide variety of packaging needs. Tell us about 
your packaging requirements or problems. We'll be happy to help. 





AVISC 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, PACKAGING DEVELOPMENT SERV 











PACKAGING MATERIALS 


1617 PENNSYLVANIA BOULEVARD, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 








AVISCO RAYON STAPLE is placed in the neck CAP OF AVISCO PLASTIC tops the bottle. 


of the bottle to pack the pills tightly and protect Avisco urea formaldehyde molding compounds in 
them from breakage. Avisco rayon staple also offers various colors are used in making durable closures 
packaging advantages of cleanliness and whiteness for a wide variety of bottles and containers. 








TEAR TAPE OF AVISCO RAYON is used to AVISTRAP* CORD STRAPPING is used to pal- 


simplify carton opening. It eliminates the use of letize cartons for shipment. Outperforms metal 
sharp tools for the wholesaler and retailer, and strapping—at lower costs—in many applications. 
products in the carton are less likely to be damaged. Has no sharp edges, does not lash out if broken. 


*Trademark American Viscose Corporation. Patents Pending 











In Marketing 


Sunday Blue Laws Lose Battle in Florida; 
Court Voids Ban on Sabbath Auto Selling 


Sunday blue laws faced another court test, this time 
before the Florida Supreme Court—and lost. The court 
struck down a law that for more than a year prohibited 
the sale of automobiles on Sunday. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has already heard oral 
arguments against several other state laws that limit 
Sunday retail selling (BW—Dec.17'60,p62). It has the 
appeals under advisement. 

In the Florida case, the Greater Miami Automobile 
Dealers Assn. led the statewide fight for the law. The 
court's majority opinion held the law was an unconsti 
tutional exercise of the state’s police power and amounted 
to a fair trade act, which the court had already twice 
held unconstitutional. Most dealers now predict a grad 
ual reopening of dealerships on Sunday. 
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D-X Sunray Opens Super Service Station 
Complete With Hostess, TV, and Coffee 


D-X Sunray Oil Co. has opened a new super service 
station in Tulsa, Okla., its headquarters, which the com- 
pany says symbolizes a new concept in petroleum mar 
keting—giving the customer what he really wants. 

The circular-designed station (picture), twice the size 
of a normal station, features a customer television lounge, 
built-in driveway vacuum cleaners, and gold-plated pump 
nozzles, among other things. A full-time hostess serves 
fine coffee. 

S. D. Breitweiser, a marketing specialist who was 
elected president of D-X Sunray last May, says the D-X 
Sunray circle represents the first major change in station 
design since the rectangular two-bay station was intro- 
duced in 1927. Because of the cost factor, he says, com- 
panies have been reluctant to alter the design. In this 
case, D-X Sunray has said “to heck with cost” and 


74. Marke ting 


ordered something designed to satisfy customers. ‘The 
company declined to give cost figures. 

D-X Sunray, the refining and marketing subsidiary of 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co., built the station in a 
wealthy residential area in ‘Tulsa for a class trade. 

In particular, the station was designed to appeal to 
women, who tend to look on service stations as a sort of 
poolroom and grease monkey hangout, according to D-X 
Sunray. The full-time hostess at the 24-hour station will 
not only serve coffee at the car, but will preside over a 
walnut-paneled salesroom and TV lounge. She'll also 
answer the phone, publicize the station by making neigh 
borhood visits, and do the station bookwork 

D-X Sunray will watch the station operation closel\ 
to determine general features that can be adapted to all 
future locations. ‘The company operates some 6,000 sta 
tions in the Midwest and Southwest 


Northern California Retail Drug Group 
Is Indicted on Price Fixing Charges 


Northern California’s retail drug industry is under 
federal indictment alleging conspiracy to fix prices of 
prescription drugs. Named in the San |] 
jury's true bill were the Northern California Pharmaceu 
tical Assn. and its former president, now chairman of its 
pricing committee, Donald K. Hedgpeth, a San Fran 
cisco pharmacist. All officers and directors of the asso 
ciation plus the operators of 1,250 pharmacies were named 
as co-conspirators but not co-defendants 

[he indictment is similar to civil suits filed by the 
Justice Dept. in Phoenix, Ariz., charging the Arizona, 
Maricopa County, and Tucson pharmaceutical associa 
tions with price fixing. 
is also charging that the associations applied pressure 
to drug stores that weren’t sticking to the alleged price 
schedules. The San Francisco 
around a pricing schedule that the government claims 
was prepared by Hedgpeth and in which certain pre 
compounded drugs were marked up as much as 1,850%. 


rancisco grand 


In these cases, the government 


indictment revolves 


Pushing Electronic Ovens 


Raytheon Co. feels it has at last found a good market 
for electronic ovens: plant restaurants and cafeterias. 
Raytheon—developer, licensor (to Tappan, Hotpoint, 
Westinghouse), and pioneer promoter of the microwave 
ranges—is going national with its product. It figures it 
has a potential of 3,000 smaller plants that it can sell. 

The $900 price tag for the home model has slowed the 
consumer market, but the $3,275 price for the much 
larger plant unit doesn’t seem to deter plants. And as 
major food companies reach into the commercial market 
for pre-cooked frozen foods, the market for Radaranges 
should grow. 

In New England, Raytheon says it has already sold the 
ranges to a Sears, Roebuck cafeteria, and to Nuclear 
Metals, Inc., among others. In addition, Phelps Dodge 
Corp. at Bell, Calif., has bought units, Raytheon says 
One unit will serve 100 employees, cooking frozen foods 
in seconds. 
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from A ntifoams to Z eolites. 


The A to Z range of Nalco’s specialized industrial ct 
cals includes useful products for nearly every kind of 
dustry. Some of them improve products, som 
equipment. Others reduce waste or cata alyze at 

and still others are chemical raw materials. If tt 
at the right hints at help for you, please take the 

. and write for more details. 


~~ oe 


Detailed data on any Nalco Products 
are yours, promptly, upon request. 


NALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


6208 West 66th Place ° Chicago 38, Illinois 
’ Domestic subsidiaries: Visco Products Comp jy] 
ton, Texas; Howe-Baker Engineers, Inc., Tyler 
Foreign subsidiaries: England, Italy, Mex 
Venezuela and West Germany 
In Canada: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Onta 


AntiFoAM CHEMICALS ... . for manufactur- 


ers of paints, and paper . . . for processors of sugar 
beets, and rubber . . . for control of foam in any 
liquid processing. 

ASPHALT ADDITIVES .. . for better bonding of 
asphalt to aggregate . . . easier road repairs... 


longer lasting asphalt roads. 

CHEMICAL INTERMEDIATES ... cyclic tertiary 
amines, quaternary ammonium chlorides, oxyalky- 
lated products . . . wherever surface-active agents 
are needed in chemical processing. 
COAGULANTS . . . inorganics, organic polyelec- 
trolytes . . . for clarification of water and process 
liquids . . . for processing mineral ores. 
COLLOIDAL SILICA ... for non-skid character- 
istics in paper, paperboard and wax .. . for snag 
resistant, soil resistant cloth . . . for stronger bond- 
ing qualities in cements and mortars. 
COMBUSTION CHEMICALS .. . for improved 
combustion, control of soot and slag in coal and oil 
fired boilers. 

CONSULTING SERVICES AND CONTRACT 
RESEARCH .. . on any problem of development, 
manufacture or application of chemicals related to 
Nalco products or the functions they perform. 
CORROSION INHIBITORS . . . for cooling 
waters, boiler waters, municipal water systems. . . 
for oil field and refinery hydrocarbon systems. 
DIALYSIS MEMBRANES ... . for liquids process- 
ing, ion separation. 

ELECTRICAL PETROLEUM TREATING ‘ 
custom designed equipment for electrical desalt- 
ing, desulfurization of petroleum stocks. 
EMULSION BREAKERS .. . for treating crude 
oils, for refinery desalting . . . for chemical process- 
ing. 

FUEL OIL STABILIZERS .. . for prevention of 
sludge, improved combustion in residual and dis- 
tillate fuels. 


ION EXCHANGE RESINS ... anion and cation 
exchangers . .. for water conditioning, liquids proc- 
essing. 


METALWORKING LUBRICANTS ... for difficult 

cutting, drawing and forming of metals, 

MICROBIOLOGICAL CONTROL CHEMICALS 
for slime and algae control in industrial water 


systems ... for pulp and paper mill systems. 
PAPER PROCESS CHEMICALS ...,. for fibre re- 
tention, white water clarification . . . for control 
of foam... for microbiological control. 
PETROLEUM CATALYSTS... . for catalytic 
cracking .. . for hydroforming .. . for desulfuriza- 
ution. 

REFRACTORY MATERIALS .... for investment 
casting ... for ceramic shell molding. 

ROLLING OILS ... for steel rolling mills. 
SODIUM ALUMINATE .. . for water clarifica- 
tion... for paper processing ... for alumina needed 


in chemical processing. 

WEED AND BRUSH CONTROL CHEMICALS 
. for non-selective control of vegetation for rail- 

roads and industry 

WATER CONDITIONING CHEMICALS ... for 

control of corrosion, deposits and foaming in boiler 

feedwater, cooling water, and all types of process 

water systems. 


r 
rourre ... synthetic, inorganic gel type cation 


exchanger for softening hard water supplies. 


®,.. Serving Industry through Practical Applied Science 
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The Flow of U. S. Researc 


As 1960 ends, there is no sign of ebb- 
ing in the tide of U.S. research money 
going abroad 

In 1958, U.S. companies spent $200- 
million for research in the universities 
and institutes of Western Europe. For 
1960, the estimates indicate a 50% 
jump, to $300-million. 

Actually, though, there has been .al- 
most no increase in the amount spent 
on contracts to European researchers, 
either by U.S. industry or the govern- 
ment. The gain has come in the setting 
up abroad of major research centers 
(pictures) by U.S. corporations. 

Generally, this decision to build has 
been taken reluctantly; most companies 
would have preferred to make their de- 
buts in overseas research through estab- 
lished institutes. But finding suitable 
establishments has been a difficult trick, 
even in West Germany and Britain, 
where there are ample university and 
institutional facilities. The difficulty 
the labs, or their backers, are anything 
but enthusiastic over taking additional 
U.S. contracts. 

Ihe attitude Up to 
1947, there were no facilities to which 
the European manufacturer could farm 
contracts. Since then, a 
number of organizations have been set 
up to do such work for a fee. But these 
outfits are supported, wholly or in 
part, by their governments and _ local 
trade associations. Clearly, the trade 
groups are in a fine position to pres- 
sure the labs into rejecting any U.S. 
work that they might consider “unde 
sirable.” 


irose this way 


out research 


Here’s a breakdown of the 
In various countries: 


situation 


Britain 


Most independent research groups in 
Britain are supported partly by the gov 
ernment-sponsored Dept. of Scientific 
& Industrial Research, and partly by 
trade associations. The rules include a 
flat ban on accepting contracts from 
companies that do not belong to the 
sponsoring trade group. And a U.S 
company cannot become a member un- 
less it has a British subsidiary. 

There are three big independent labs 
that can accept contracts at will: Arthur 


D. Little Research Institute (a British 
affiliate of the Boston company), at 
Inveresk, Scotland: the Fulmer Re- 


search Institute at Stoke Poges, and 
Sondes Place Research Institute, at 
Dorking. 


A. D. Little does about half its work 
under U.S. industrial sponsorship; the 
other two allocate about 1' of their 
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, 
search 


time to U.S. contracts. A Fulmer ex- 
ecutive says: “From the American point 
of view, this is infinitesimal. But from 
the British angle, we need our brains 
too badly to let them out completels 
to the Americans.” 
¢ Cost Differential—A few 1ZO, 
U.S. companies were particularly drawn 
to British labs by the admitted fact that 
research cost only a third as much there 
But the Americans quickly found that 
what they do farm out in Britain they 
pay well over the local scale. The di- 
rector of Sondes Plac« explains this 
willingness to pay more: “What U.S. 
companies are looking for primarily now 
is new ideas and new approaches.” At 
the moment, Sondes is working on a 
fuel cell for Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Div. of United Aircraft, and for the 
U.S. Sugar Research Foundation. 
British universities are not believed 
to have increased their load of U.S. 
sponsore ' research, though hard figures 


years 
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re not available. Two reasons account 
for the static situation 

e Research in British 
is generally carried out by graduate stu- 
dents who insist that their findings be 
published as a thesis. This is unaccep 


able to U.S. companies that expect 


universities 


+ 


to achieve a competitive advantage from 
the work. 

e Generally, the universities in 
Britain lack modern equipment. Not- 
ible exceptions to this include the Jod 
rell Bank radio telescope that works 
on a part-time fee basis for the U.S. 


National Aeronautics & Space Admin 
istration 
‘e Subsidiaries—The big increase in 


American money spent on research in 
Britain has come in the companies’ own 
subsidiaries—where they 
least part of the cost differential while 
escaping most of the local restrictions 

\ big lab was set up last May at 
Harlow by Standard Telephones & 
Cables, Ltd., IT&T’s British manufac 
turing subsidiary. There, 300 scientists 
ind engineers, plus 100 techni 


can secure at 


lans, 


carry on telecommunications researcl 
for the entire IT&' group Lab work 
in Britain has also been expanded latel 


bv a long list of U.S. subsidi 


ries, whose 


Texas Instruments 


Aircraft 


parents include 


IBM, and Hugh 


Switzerland 


In Switzerland, traditionally a strong 
hold of chemical and 
work, a basic research center is being 
set up by American Cyanamid Co. t 
handle long-range projects in the chemi 
cal and phy sical sciences Iwo 
first units will be headed by leading 
European scientists: Dr. Volker Franzen 
of the Max Planck Institute for Medi- 
cal Research, and Dr. Robert F. Hudson 
of the University of London 


pharmaceut 


France 


There’s a similar pattern in France 
U.S. companies seem to have 
if any success in placing big 
at the universities and institt 
many companies have eithet 
labs or expanded their old ones—som« 
times in collaboration with local outfit 

Thus, Raytheon Co. has a_ work 
ing agreement with CSF, the big cie 
tronics outfit, for develo 
ward-wave tubes for ultra shortway 
applications. And General 
hooked up for semi-conductor 
with Cie. Francaise Thomson-Hou 


had ttl 
ontract 
t¢ But 


if 
t up new 


West Germany 


In West Germany, a good part of th« 
contract research done for U.S. com 
panies is handled in the r rch lal 
tories of th ; 
furt. Battelle authorit that U.S 
research contracts 1 ed by them 
cover all scientific discip 
of the contracts are for basic 1 irch 


studies, and the total h 


Batt 1] n tiyt in | 


measurably, recent] 
arrangements between U.S mpanl 
ind German firms are the hier funn 
through which German 1 irch result 


are currently flowing to the U.S 


Italy 
In Italy, U 


have stepped up th farming ou 
research projects to Ital 
institutes But the main flow of 
search dollars has been f <pand 
labs ot [ 5 wh l sul l 
for private collaborations with It 
companies 
institutes are tat vned and oft 
lack facilities for a nced work 

The dit 
offered this explanation The first 


thing an American mpan ks u 


ector of an Italian institut 
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whether we have any ties with the uni- 
versity or with the state. They don’t 
trust us if we sav ‘ves... What’s more, 
they don’t think that in working with 
an institute they can get around Italy’s 
rather arbitrary tax setup as easily as if 
they work with a private company.” 
Results of this attitude are numerous. 


Fiat, Italv’s biggest producer of autos 
and aircraft, collaborates on research 


with such companies as Westinghouse, 


Reynolds Metals, and Chrysler. Oli- 
vetti’s subsidiary, SGS, works on semi- 
conductors with General Electric; Sin- 


del and Raytheon collaborate on radar; 
SNIA_ Viscosa_ studies polymerization 
with Allied Chemical Corp. 

Dr. Luigi Notarbartolo, who heads a 
SNIA ‘research center north of Milan, 
the situation up neatly: “The 
Americans like our Latin way of getting 
around bureaucracy; it’s cheaper this 
way; and thev get faster results for their 
investment.” 

Battelle Memorial Institute tried to 
set up its own lab in Milan, but the 
story is that it gave up and switched to 
Geneva. Indeed, one harried American 
research vice- president says that any 
independent U.S.-owned lab in a 
countrv such as Italv is in danger of 
being swallowed up. 
¢ Work in Japan—Europe doesn’t have 
a monopoly on migratory American re- 
search; some of its gets to Japan. 

Just last week, Perkin-Elmer Corp. 
put the final touches on a contract wi 


sums 


Hitachi, Ltd., which among other 
things covers an agreement for joint 
research in electronics and analvtic in- 


struments. In joining forces with Ja- 
pan’s largest industrial company, Perkin- 
Elmer follows in the footsteps of com- 
panies like Ampex Corp.—doing work 
with Sony Corp. on video tape record- 
ing equipment—and Monsanto—work- 
ing with Mitsubishi. 

More mav follow. General Electric, 
American Cyanamid, and IBM are cur- 
rently reported to be canvassing Japan 
tor new research partners. 
¢ What’s Ahead—It’s hard to make a 
firm estimate of how much more money 
U.S. companies will spend on overseas 
1961. 

Companies in the field predict that 
their own overseas research spending 
will increase at about 10% per vear 
into the mid-1960s. Research directors 
of foreign companies believe the over- 
all rate of increase will be greater. They 
figure that many companies that have 
not vet penetrated the foreign research 
field will be pushing their way in, 
spurred on by the known success of the 
ones that have already made the plung 


research in 
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RAYTHEON, collaborating with Italy’s Sindel, is at Fusaro. 
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The Year the Race Into Space 


Two expected January rocket 
shots point up Russia’s lead: a 
U.S. test ride for a chimpanzee, 
a Soviet test ride for a man. 


In the next couple of weeks, a care- 
fully conditioned chimpanzee will ride 
from a U.S. launching pad in the nose 
of a rocket in a trajectory that will take 
him to the fringes of the earth’s atmos- 
phere, more than a hundred miles above 
the ground. He is trained to perform 
simple tasks on signals from flashing 
lights. 

If the chimp returns safely, the next 
step—within the next four months—will 
be to put one of the carefully trained 
U.S. astronauts into a similar trial ride. 
If all goes well with this and other 
ballistic flights, the first manned U.S. 
flight into orbit could come before the 
end of 1961. As now planned, this first 
orbital flight would last 270 min., cir- 
cling the earth three times at slightly 
more than 18,000 mph. 

Whether or not an American will go 
down in history as the world’s first 
space traveler depends on how fast the 
Russians move. According to persistent 
reports, they are preparing a manned 
space capsule for firing soon after New 
Year's Day. 
¢ Into a New Era—Whoever wins the 
space travel race, it is obvious that the 
science of rockets and missiles is about 
to leave its first fumbling phase and to 
go into a stage of sophistication that 
will culminate in man’s exploration of 
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the moon and the planets in our solar 
system. 

Project Mercury officials say every- 
thing is just about ready for the switch 
from chimpanzee to man in space rid- 
ing. The Redstone rocket has been 
thoroughly proven; the communications 
equipment especially designed for Proj- 
ect Mercury is going through its final 
checkout; the astronauts are almost at 
the end of their long preflight training. 

Scientists generally have recovered 
from their initial excitement over the 
possibility of manned space flight. ‘They 
regard exploration of near-space before 
the end of the decade as a foregone con- 
clusion. Technically speaking, there’s 
little doubt left. All that remains is the 
tedious engineering job of developing 
and producing the equipment 
¢ Practical Uses of Space—Suddenly, 
too, industry has become aware of the 
uses of space (BW —Aug.20'60,p26). 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has already petitioned the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for permission 
to launch its own satellites for com- 
munications purposes. Several other 
companies, including General Electric 
Co., Philco Corp., and Radio Corp. of 
America, are well along in their own 
plans for space pionecring. 

Before long, satellites will be used to 
improve worldwide telephone service, to 
relay live television around the world, to 
improve weather forecasting, and to 
guide the navigation of ships and high- 
flving planes. 


¢ Man in 


Space—Since the earliest 


days of science fiction, however, man’s 
entry into space has been the most 
fascinating possibility. The problem of 
equipping man to survive in space, out 
of his accustomed atmosphere, has chal- 
lenged both technical and imaginative 
minds. 

In interplanetary space, man must be 
able to live in a vacuum more nearly 
perfect than any that scientists have ever 
been able to reproduce in a laboratory 
A man who lands on the moon will have 
to be protected against equally deadly 
extremes of temperature—an estimated 
200F when the moon’s surface is ex 
posed to the sun, 250F below zero 
when the moon is in the earth’s shadow 
¢ Protecting the Man—In designing 
clothing and equipment to protect an 
astronaut from deadly conditions out 
side the earth’s atmosphere, Project 
Mercury leaned heavily 
on the Air Force’s experience in high 
altitude flying. 

They have com- 
pletely space suit in 
which a man can live for a long time 
yet which allows him enough mobility 
to feel like a person, not an automaton 
and to react to the perils he will face 
Even with such a suit, the dangers are 
real. A man may become space-sick for 
lack of the familiar pull of gravity; his 
body may be shocked into unconscious- 
ness by the sudden change 
ture as he 


scientists have 


tried to devise a 


self-contained 


of tempera- 
travels in and out of the 


earth’s shadow 
If such things happen, the onl; 
way to save him will be to get him 
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back as rapidly as possible to an atmos- 
phere very close to that to which he is 
accustomed on earth. There’s virtually 
no possibility of equipping one astro- 
naut to aid another in case of equipment 
malfunction. 

So U.S. scientists have just about 
swung around to the conclusion that 
the space suit doesn’t fill the needs of 
travel outside the earth’s atmosphere. 
They are now thinking more seriously 
of putting an astronaut in a larger en- 
vironment for exploration of, sav, the 
surface of the moon. This might mean 
a self-propelled chamber that could carry 
the astronaut out of a rocket capsule 
ind back again. 

Space suits would be relegated to 
such uses as in making repairs to the 
outside of a spacecraft or in readying a 
rocket for the return trip to earth. 
¢ Russians on Track, Ttoo—American 
rocketeers think the Russians must have 
come-to the same conclusion about 
equipment for the first space explora 
tion. The Soviet Union is reported to 
he concentrating on rapid development 
of a 10,000-Ib. Sputnik space ship 
capable of carrying two men into orbit 
around the earth. The first firing is ex 
pected in 1961, perhaps next spring. 

The U.S., too, is aiming at putting 
two men aloft, along with a space cham- 
ber, but it isn’t likely to have the hard- 
ware for another two or three years 


Meanwhile, the Russians seem to have 


i long lead in the race to be first in ac- 
tual space flight, though the U_S. still 
has a chance to put a man up in a bal 
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listic flight ahead of the Russians 

American astronauts will take thei 
first rides, limited to a ballistic trajec 
tory, in a Mercury nose cone atop a Red- 
stone rocket. After that come similar 
rides aboard an Atlas ICBM. The Atla 
is powerful enough to launch a single 
istronaut into orbit in the subsequent 
stage of Project Mercury, but the Saturn 
rocket is counted upon to lift the two 


men and the space chamber. This 
rocket will be tested next summer but 
won't be available for space shots until 


1963 or 1964 

¢ More Money?—A big question for 
the next few years is how much addi 
tional money the Kennedy Administra 
tion and Congress will put into spacc 
projects. Pres. Eisenhower's current 
budget calls for $1.3-billion. Next fiscal 
vear this figure may rise to $2-billion 
Most researchers savy this is just about 
all that’s needed at the moment but 
is only a fraction of near-future needs 
By 1965, the space budget may need to 
be raised to $5-billion a vear. 

If the Dyna-Soar project for explora 
tion of the moon and the nearer planets 
gets a go-ahead signal, it alone would 
take unprecedented sums of money. A 
contract for Project Rover (a nuclear 
propelled rocket) is due to be awarded 
next spring; along with the engine con 
tract award, contracts mav be let after 
that for development of a space capsule 
for Rover. Also in line for major con 
tract awards early in the year are Apollo 
(a three-man spacecraft) and Surveyor 
(a craft to land men on moon or plan 


ets); flight testing on both is sched- 
uled for 1963. 

Three companies have just about 
finished feasibility studies on. Apollo 
and are enthusiastic about their chances 
of devising a successful system; these 
companies are GE’s Missile & Space 
Div., Convair Div. of General Dynamics 
Corp., and Martin Co. Four companies 
studving design for Surveyor are simi- 
larly enthusiastic; thev are North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc., Hughes Aircraft 
Co., McDonnell Aircraft Corp., and 
Space Technology Laboratories — of 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc. 
¢ New Head Man—Aside from tech- 
nical developments, an event of impor- 
tance in the space effort will be choic« 
of a new head of the National Aero- 
nautics & Space Administration. 

This week in two days of conferences 
with key advisers on wavs and means 
to expand and strengthen the U.S. 
space effort, Pres.-elect John F. Kennedy 
discussed the naming of a new civilian 
space chief. 

His first step, however, was the re- 
instating of the National Aeronautics 
ind Space Council (an advisory group 
set up by Congress but never used by 
Pres. Eisenhower) and the delegation 
of the chairmanship of the council to 
Vice-Pres.-elect Johnson. 

Putting all the nation’s space efforts 
under one roof is not a likely Kennedy 
move, however. Reportedly, the Ken- 
nedy Administration still plans to keep 
the military and civilian (NASA) space 
programs split up as they are now. But 
the Advisory Council will take a hard 
look at what each side is doing in an at 
tempt to consolidate an alleged costly 
duplication of effort. END 
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TRACY S. VOORHEES has been handed the job of dealing with the tide of Cubans 


coming into Miami at the rate of 1,600 a week. 


Resettling Cuban Refugees 


Florida finds itself with a mounting problem as more 
and more Cubans flee the Castro regime. Now, the federal 
government is trying to relocate them in other cities. 


While thousands of sun-seeking tour- 
ists from the wintry North pour onto 
the beaches of Florida’s Gold Coast, the 
city of Miami and surrounding Dade 
County struggle with another, less 
favorable tide—bringing with it the grim 
problem of how to help 45,000 penni- 
less Cubans who have fled Castro. 

he refugees arrive in Miami at a rate 
of 1,600 a week. Most of them trudge 
the city’s streets looking for work, sleep 
in slums, live on charitable contribu- 
tions. Few jobs are available for them 
Two former Cuban supreme court jus 
tices, for example, are counted lucky to 
be holding jobs as dishwashers in beach- 
front hotels. A_ university professor 
sweeps floors in a school. Doctors work 
in hospitals as orderlies. 

What started as a trickle in the early 
of Castro is now a flood that 
threatens to turn into a deluge. The 
Cuban foreign ministry has disclosed 
that in the first 10 months of 1960 it 
issued nearly 65,000 new Cuban pass 
ports. Many holders of these passports 
ire still in Cuba; in Santiago and 
Havana at least 30,000 are trving to get 
tourist visas to the U.S. 
¢ Why They Come—Why is the num 
ber of refugees mounting so fast? 
come merely from caution, to be out of 
reach of trouble. But many are moved 
by an unconcealed, boiling hatred for 
Castro. “I'd rather live like a dog in 
the U.S. than be under the thumb of 


nilitia,”” profe 


, 
aayvs 


Some 


savs on ional 


man. Another, voicing the fear many 
feel, says pro-Castro Cubans are settling 
grudges by filing false charges against 
people they don't lik« 

It wasn’t until six months ago that 
Miami's refugee problem started to be- 


come acute. Until then the city’s 
Cuban population of 50,000 was caring 
for its own, and local relief agencies 


were adequate. Some earlier exiles man 
aged to bring along cash or jewelry 
others had relatives or friends her« 

But when Castro earlier this year 
turned on the managerial middle class, 
then began seizing U.S. property, a 
mass exodus began 
¢ Double Trouble — Miami's own 
mounting unemployment problem com 
pounded the difficulty. Right now 5.3‘ 
of its work force, excluding the refugees 
is unemployed. Counting in the esti- 
mated 10,000 Cuban refugees out of 
work, Miami officials put 
ment at more than 6% 

Says Miami Mayor Robert K. High 
“We've simply run out of jobs, even the 
most menial.”’ Local relief committees 


unemploy 


ire overburdened, too. Centro Hispano 


Catolico, a relief center opened by the 
Dominican Order, had_ be handling 
100 cases a month. Now it gets 100 to 


150 a dav 

¢ New Homes—One solution is reloca 
tion. Many of the Cubans, however, d 
not want to be relocated; most belie 
they can hang on in Florida until Cas 


in be overthrown 


['racy S. Voorhees (picture), who was 
handed the task of resettling the 
Cubans by Pres. Eisenhower, is tryin 
to make them understand that Castr 
will be in Cuba longer than they think 
“As more go hungry,” Voorhees says 
“we find more willingness to strike out 
for other cities where work is available.” 

In some cities—but very few—employ 
ment and help are indeed available 
The New York office of the Interna 
tional Rescue Committee has found 
jobs and places to live for 1,000 refugees 
in the past three months 

The National Committee for Reset 
tlement of Foreign Physicians ha 
placed doctors in hospitals and in phat 
maceutical houses. Other agencies with 
international links—the National Cath 
olic Welfare Conference, for example 
offer technical 
cation. 

In California, where 500 Cubans 
have settled, the Societv to Aid Cuban 
Anti-Communists in Los Angeles tries 
to find homes and jobs for refugees 
¢ Government Help—Until November, 
efforts to aid the refugee imited 
to these private organizations, and small 
civic groups in Florida. But their funds 
were rapidly being drained away, and 
Miami civic leaders began to appeal for 
state and federal help. Florida’s Gov 
LeRoy Collins responded with $35,000 
for an employment office 

Early in November, Collins and 
Miami businessmen got word to Pres 
Eisenhower that federal 


’ 
5 
) 


uid and funds for relo 


eT 
were 


id was needed 


Che President called in Voorhees—who 
had resettled thousands of Hungarian 
refugees in 1955—and later allocated 


$1-million from Mutual Security Agencr 
funds. Voorhees is using the money fot 
relocation efforts. 

e Matching the Need—Job offers elsc 
where are few, And though 
the majority of the refugees are edu 
cated, experienced professional men, a 
language barrier bars employment for 
many 


howe vVeT 


The immediate task of keeping 
Cubans from starving is still being ca 
ried on by churches and private relief 
agencies, with financial aid from some 


businesses. One company, Texaco, In 

has contributed $100,000. Cardinal 
Spellman, the Rockefeller Foundation 
and a Baptist church group each ga 

$10,000 


The gathering consensus, though, is 


that this is “‘not enough.”” Some ofh 

are calling for massive federal a 
Among these is Thomas E. Winte 
steen, director of Dade County’s W 
fare Planning Council. The probl 

too big for private groups,” sa Win 
tersteen The load gets bigger each 
day.”’ Others, calling for direct federal 
uid, sav Cubans ar tarving while the 
government tries to rel te the END 
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The Eaton Manufacturing Company is a closely 
knit family of Divisions and Subsidiaries, a 
kinship that opens doors to a free exchange of 
ideas, experience, skills, and research accomplish- 
ments throughout the whole organization. Each 
Division adds its special abilities to the achieve- 
ment of ever finer product quality. 


And—the resulting benefits reach right down to 
the ultimate user. For example, several of our 
Divisions make products in which gears are com- 
ponents. The pooled skills and experience of our 
five gear-producing Divisions are reflected in these 
products, assuring dependable performance and 
long service life. 

So, also, in the fields of plastics, powdered metals, 
forgings, permanent mold castings, special steels, 
stampings, springs, and complex assemblies, the 
interchange of technical and manufacturing know- 
how adds to the quality of all Eaton products. 
We have an interesting illustrated booklet about 
Eaton Divisions and what they make. May we 
send you a copy? 


@ EATON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Genera/ Offices: Cleveland 10, Ohio 











Corrugated boxes carry $150 billion worth 
of the products of American industry yearly. 
One of the largest manufacturers of these 
versatile shipping containers is 


‘S UNION-CAMP 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
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, December 1, 1960, Martin logged its 757,380,000th mile of space flight 


i ue 4 eT 


U.S. Navy PI 


Navy and Air Force Martin Bullpup. ‘“Bullpup, a 
supersonic weapon, used to engage tactical surface tar- 


gets, has a greater reliability than any other missile in 


Navy history.’’— Department of Defense. 
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Washington is bracing itself for a year of political and economic 
skirmishing with the Communists in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. U.S 
Officials also expect some tricky Soviet diplomacy over disarmament and 
Berlin. \ 

Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev is playing a devious game. He is 
wooing Pres.-elect Kennedy’s Administration, pressing for early summit 
talks and suggesting a return to the “spirit of Camp David.” But he is also 
building up Communist pressures from Laos to Africa. Moscow is backing 
the pro-Communist rebels in Laos with arms, apparently aiding the pro- 
Lumumba government in the Congo’s Oriental Province, and sending arms 
to the Algerian rebels through Morocco 


Only last week Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko called for better 
U.S.-Soviet relations. But Soviet actions hardly jibe with Gromyko’s words. 


The Russians are also seeking to broaden their economic beachhead in 
Latin America. This week, they agreed to build 100 industrial plants in 
Cuba. With Red China, they have promised to buy 4-million tons of Cuban 
sugar next year. These moves will strengthen Fidel Castro’s position and 
tie Cuba more tightly to the Communist bloc 


The growth of Soviet influence in Latin America is further reflected in 
Bolivia. Pres. Paz Estenssoro has concluded that the Bolivian left-wing is 
too strong to permit him to refuse outright an offer of $150-million in Soviet 
credits. He is sending a mission to Moscow to explore the proposition. 


Khrushchevy’s strategy apparently is this: keep the U.S. talking about 
disarmament and better East-West relations in order to make it harder for 
Washington to react strongly against Soviet advances in the underdeveloped 
areas. 

Kennedy, by all indications, will refuse to play Khrushchev’s game. 
Instead, he will try to convince Khrushchev that he can’t have it both ways, 
improved relations with the West while raising cain in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 


However, Khrushchev does seem ready to take things easy on Berlin. 
At midweek, Bonn and Moscow were all set to sign a trade agreement 
that seemed to preclude a new blockade of West Berlin. West Germany 
is making some concessions on trade, of course. Chancellor Adenauer 
figures these are a small price to pay for keeping the Berlin crisis damped 
down while he prepares for next September’s election. 


The new Administration will have a tough job stopping the Communist 
offensive in the underdeveloped areas. Even if Khrushchev were willing 
to back down—a dubious premise—the Soviet leader has the Communist 
Chinese boss, Mao Tse-tung, looking over his shoulder. Soviet officials 
have been hinting that Mao has given Khrushchev a time limit within which 
to wring concessions from the West—aiter which Mao’s style of (actics, 
which would risk nuclear war, might be used. 


Mounting East-West tensions mean a year of crisis for the United 
Nations. The expanded bloc of Afro-Asian neutrals can tip the voting 
balance on many issues (BW—Oct.22’60,p91). And many of them are 
susceptible to Soviet influence. This has hobbled U.N. action in the Congo 
and threatens to render the U.N. as impotent as the League of Nations. 
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The Kennedy Administration will work hard to mend U.S. and Western 
fences with the neutrals. Wiile active U.N. diplomacy may deliver crucial 
votes from time to time, Kennedy’s foreign policy team has no illusions 
that this is the whole answer. If Khrushchev persists, he can probably 
muster enough votes to block effective U.N. action. 


Pres. Eisenhower’s reduced foreign aid budget will make it harder for 
Kennedy to step up economic aid to underdeveloped countries. The Budget 
Bureau has slashed the State Dept.’s request for $5.5-billion down to $4- 
billion. 


Officials close to the incoming Administration charge a deliberate 
attempt to embarrass Kennedy. They contend that the cut will make the 
new President’s efforts to get more aid funds from Congress appear that 
he is going in for wild spending. 


Some State Dept. officials worry less about the total amount of foreign 
aid available than about the present control Congress has over economic aid 
appropriations. Under the present system, Congress requires that all expen- 
ditures be justified in advance on a country-by-country basis. Frequently 
this means that the Administration has no leeway to move into new situa- 
tions. Sometimes it takes the U.S. months to implement decisions in the 
aid field which Moscow can carry out in a matter of days 


So Kennedy will be urged to ask Congress for what would amount to an 
open-ended expense account for aid, say, in the Africa continent. Under this 
system, expenditures would be accounted for after they were made, rather 
than before. 





Belgian Socialists, furious over government attempts to push through 
an economic austerity program, have whipped up labor support in what looks 
like a bid to overthrow Premier Gaston Eyskens’ Christian-Social cabinet 


At midweek, Belgium was locked in general strike, notably in French- 
speaking regions. This situation could take an ugly turn since the Christian 
unions (representing about half of Belgium’s workers, mostly Flemish) are 
following the advice of Catholic Church leaders to remain aloof from the 
Socialist action. 


The battle centers around Eyskens’ proposed program to adjust the 
Belgian economy to realities such as the country’s high-cost coal mines and 
to the new relationship with its former Congo colony. Eyskens wants to 
reduce government expenditures, mainly in social subsidies, and to boost 
taxes. 


The explosion from the Socialists began just before Christmas when the 
premier, trying to cash in on the good will stirred up by King Baudouin’s 
wedding and the holiday season, tried to push for a vote in the legislature 
His Christian Social party, assured of reluctant support from the small 
liberal group, seemed sure of winning. The Socialists probably figured the 
only way to block the bill was to pressure the cabinet with labor unrest 


Explaining Belgium’s current economic plight by pointing just to its 
loss of the Congo is too pat. To date, the Brussels government has lost 
only that portion of the Congo that cost it money. Belgium still is drawing 
off revenues from rich Katanga Province. 
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reciprocal thinking agreements under 8 flags! 


Just as this English scientist helped his Texas “cousins” 
increase their manufacturing capacity 4,832 miles away, 
“local” customer requirements throughout the world are 
being answered by Texas Instruments worldwide poo! of 


thinking from a wide variety of nations and experience. 


For example, when the Semiconductor-Components divi- 
sion in Dallas sought a process which would produce 
germanium crystals for better, 
at less cost, it called on Dr. John Powell (above) of Texas 
Instruments Limited in Bedford, England, who already 
had conceived an approach to the answer. His unique hori- 
zontal crystal puller — designed in England; 
and built in Dallas — cost one-fifth as much as existing 
machines and solved the problem, increasing the yield 


transistors faster and 


developed 


and decreasing the cost of this widely used semiconductor. 


TEXAS 





The fresh look applied by each Texas Instruments divi- 
sion and subsidiary benefits the company — and in turn 
from two directions. First, individual 
freedom allows each operation to concentrate on specific 
customer requirements and the technologies to satisfy 
them. Second, all of these various entities have available 


its customers 


the benefits of reciprocal thinking in research and engi- 
neering, manufacturing and marketing. 


Maintenance of nearly autonomous operations in each of 
TI's facilities, and the ideal interrelation of its tech- 
nologies — semiconductors and components, military and 
civilian electronic systems, geophysical data gathering 
and processing, precision instrumentation, materials and 
metallurgy—result in major price and performance advan- 
tages to customers of all TI divisions everywhere. 
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Under the banner of The Advertising Council 


‘Lhe seeds 


hope are sow 
vy many hand 


‘‘We cannot live only for ourselves. A thousand fibers connect 
us with our fellow-men; and along those sympathetic threads, 
our actions run as causes, and they come back to us as effects.”’ 


Take a look at the facing page. 


What you see are some fairly familiar symbols 
of some pretty important public service causes— 
notices that catch your eye almost every time you 


stop, look, or listen these days. 


What you won't see though is the effect these 


campaigns have had on a lot of people. 


Start with the heads of business firms who 
contributed the money, advice and advertising 
support needed to make this work of The Adver- 
tising Council possible. Add to these the volunteers 
in advertising agencies whose gifts of time and 


talent brought these messages to life. 


heir creative efforts in turn inspired still other 
people who run our magazines and newspapers, 
radio and TV stations, outdoor and transit ad 
vertising companies to contribute $181 ,goo,00c 
worth of free space and time during the past twelve 
months alone to bring these meaningful messages 


home to you. 


These seeds were sown in fertile ground—the 


— Melville 


hearts and minds of the free people of this country. 

Only a few of these causes called for mone 
None of them had an axe to grind. Created in an 
atmosphere of voluntary cooperation, they 
spired confidence in individual action. And they 
won your support. 

As a result, ours is a stronger country, a freer 
country, a safer country. 

Thanks to your response, classrooms grew where 
there had been none before. More kids went t 


college. Untold forest fires went unlit, and many 


o 


people riding the highways owe their lives to the 
safety program. 

You saved your money through buying Savings 
Bonds, and strengthened the cause of freedon 
through getting out the vote and sending aid 
abroad. 

For these reasons business, advertising and 
media—as the private voice of public conscien 
—believe in furthering these public service causes 
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If you would like to know more about this work, this 
magazine suggests you write to The Advertising 
Council for a free booklet, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, New York. 
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A Developing 
Slowdown 
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there’s a relation between the two. ‘The developed in many foreign stock ma 
growing = internationalization f im kets Ihe shortag t 1 lov 

THE SHAPE OF 9 vestors meafis more frequent shifts level of new equity financing, combine¢ 
from one market to another Thus, with concentrated buving from big in 
foreign markets may have troubl post stitutional in tor th American 
ing gains in 196], while, in the U.S European. Such thin markets—whe1 
it looks as if the bulls are ready to take small buy or sell orders bring abou 
over once again (BW —Dec.24'60,p77). big price shifts—make prices vulnerabl 

to any selling waves 

In nrost foreign equity markets, 1960 l. Signs of Change e American Buying—A ma factor in 
saw a new postwar development 1 dec- the price ris¢ ibroad has been Americal 
laration of independence from the move- You can see the telltale signs of fa- — byuying—bv institutional investors as well 
ments of stock prices on the New York _ tigue in the overseas markets on a num as individuals. Sophisticated U.S. in 
Stock Exchange. As the charts show, — ber of fronts vestors took fund ut of the U.S 
U.S. stock prices were in the doldrums ¢ Sudden sharp drops in prices ar market and put th n German 
in 1960, but share prices in the boom becoming more frequent—and more s« French, and Dutch companies whose 
ing European Common Market and vere. In Milan, prices recently brok« earnings were growing faster than most 
Japan went up steadily as much as 50% in a single dav. Aus American stock 

Of all the big foreign stock markets,  tralia’s market has also been erratic But the slowing pace of the European 
n fact, only the long-ailing Canadian Each market subsequent'v recovered boom and the sudden price breaks that 
stock market failed to better the per- much of its losses, but such wild price have been troubling the overseas mat 
formance of shares in New York gyrations often indicate that a long kets are making U.S. institutional in 

This picture, however, is beginning upward surge is nearing its end vestors leery about maintaining big 
to change. The bull markets in foreign e¢ Dividends overseas haven’t kept commitments abroad. Their new cau 
stocks are slowing down, as foreign pace with the rapid increase in prices, — tiousness can be seen in the slowdown 
countries go through a transition from and as a result stock vields provide littl of manv of the overseas market “It’s 
hvper-boom conditions. And the rise income. German blue chips,, for ex- getting too risky savs the portfolio 
in foreign stock prices this past vear, ample, which vielded 4.5% in early manager of a U.S. fund, “to make new 
though substantial, was much _ less 1958, now vield less than 2% Mean commitments, particularly.in Germany 
marked than in 1959, when the New’ while, vields on foreign fixed-income German companies are all terrific, but 
York market was also climbing obligations have risen as monetary au we’re worried about being able to sell 

While U.S. and foreign markets  thorities have applied the credit brakes if the market turns down.” 
moved in different directions in 1960 e A severe shortage of stock has [he return to American stocks by 
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American investors may be followed by 
: a similar move by foreign investors, 
d who were heavy sellers of U.S. equities 
) last vear. 
d 
ll. Markets Overseas 
1 
lk Markets abroad are likely to move in 
different. directions this vear. Here’s 
- how the situation looks: 
mi ¢ England—In London, stock prices 
1 have been dominated by two factors 
" the credit squeeze imposed by the 
: Macmillan government on both indus- 
1. try and consumers, and a slump in Brit- 
» ain’s vital export industries—particularls 
st automobiles. 
¢ 10% Drop—The result has been that 
n stock prices in 1960 dropped about 10 
at from their highs in January, with many 
a groups off much more sharply. Of th 
sa, 30 stock group indexes compiled by 
ig London’s Financial Times, only six 
ey posted gains during 1960, and only two 
we —tins and plastics—rose more than 10% 
t's Some groups, moreover, were as hard 
“_ hit as American stocks shipbuilding 
- shares lost 32%, and copper stocks 
és slumped 41% below their 1959 clos- 
ad ings. 
ell Over-all, though, the London mar- 
ket made a better showing than New 
by York, mainly due to the surge at the 
60 BUSINESS WEEK e Dec. 31, 1960 
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an 
Canada 
‘Sk a oe a a i oe 
1960 
end of 1959 after the Conservatn 
election victory That surge pushed 
prices up 50% in 1959, on top of a 
30% rise in 1958. 


¢ Uncertain Weather—lor 1961, in 
vestment men in London are predicting 


“six months of uncertain weath in 
the market, followed by an upturn 
¢ Wunderkind—German — stocks re 
mained the “Wunderkind” of the in 
vestment world in 1960, but their 
performance wasn’t quite so spectacular 
is in earlier years. The 1960 increase, 
iccording to a German broker, was 
“only” 25%, compared to hikes of 
70% in 1959 and 50% in 1955 
Brokers cite two main reasons for 


this slowdown, which comes in the face 
of record profits and big capital expan- 
sion plans by German industry 

e Foreign interest in German 
stocks has been dwindling. Partly, this 
is because the German market is very 
thin, so that it is difficult to purchase 
or sell large blocks without upsetting 


prices; partly it’s because opinion is 
growing that German shares are no 
longer “undervalued.” 

e German investors, who were 


spoiled by the fat paper profits of the 
earlier started to hang back as 
prices began to level off 

¢ Rough Competition—Som« 
ment men that the German 
market is beginning to anticipate 
rougher competition for German com- 
panics engaged in international tradc 
e Canada—The Canadian 
fine of what happens 
U.S 
quantity 
start to sell or simply stop buving 


years, 


invest- 


also say 


market 1 1 
example when 
investors—having once bought in 
change their minds and either 
The 
Toronto Stock Exchange has been in the 
doldrums for more than a veat 
have been sliding, and trading 
has dwindled Many U.S 
with big losses in Canadian stocks, con 
sider locked in because of 
the lack of buving interest 
Brokers sav that the 

drive to free Canadian lustry of 
}.S. “domination,” which has been led 
bv th Bank 


Prices 
investors 
themselves 


nationalistic 


11i¢ 


influential governor of the 


volume 


of Canada, Jam FE. ¢ } BW-—D 
17°60,p100), 1 tn latest da p 1 
U.S. stock buving. Th hows up in 
the 1 rd of N.R.O non-resident 
owned) Canadian mutual funds, w 
are sold in th U.S th h 
net share redemptions for almost tw 
years now 
¢ Individualistic French—lh | 
Bourse ntinu 
individualistic yurse in 19 1 
governed by lomesti n 
political consideration After 
steadily through 1959, pri 
in the first quarter when riotins 
out in Algeria, slipping about 8% fi 
vearend levels, and 30% from the high 
they hit after de Gaull return t 
powe! 
lh | I h 1 Nl r 
midvear, though. and stock pr 
In the end, only the t f 
participate in the s¢ l-half 
the Bourse 
¢ Japanese Apprehensive—Tokvo’s st 
market rivaled nkfurt in its 19 
performance. But in Japan t 
going is likelv to be rougher in 196] 
Behind — th ivan 1 Japan 
stocks has been the very rapid rate of 
growth in the economv—and act 
ing by the Japane publi Japan 
gross national product will be up.about 
9% in the fiscal vear ending next April 
30, and newly reelected Prime Minister 
Havato Ikeda made maintenan f 
this growth rate the kev plank in hi 
election platform. But, as in Germam 
Tokvo brokers fear that attempts t 
reduce the deficit in the U.S. balan 


of payments mav have th ffect of 


slowing down Japanese growth 


I'o counter this problem, the Japanes« 
7 " 1, +, ] } 

securities indu n D ! 1 
the government to liberalize foreign 
change regulations—and encourage f 
eign investment in_ Japanes« hare 
Some progress has been made tow 
establishing an Am in. Deposita 


receipt markt ( ks } 
New Y irk, but so far nothin lefinit 
has resulted 

¢ Holland—Th« 
ket 


Amsterdam stock mar 


has beet 


slipping recently, prin 

cipall because of a decline in U.S. an 
German interest in Dutch blue chip 
hese shat ] by Philips Lamp 
have h tf up ect lar] ad l 
selling at price-carnin itios which a 
is_ high, high than ] 
panies in other countric 
e Switzerland—Swiss shares hit all-tin 
highs in 19¢ Swiss banks did a lot of 
selling of American shares and put th 
proceeds into their own market \t 
same time, public participation in tl 
Swiss stock market 1 With sha 
in short supp] pl yared I 
doubtful that th limb will cont 
unchecked. For ie thing, Sv 
tual funds have seen their rapid vth 
rate slow dow END 
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Wall St. Talks 


. . about TVA power 
revenue bonds, fly-by-night 
uranium outfits, new photo- 
graphic process, Conde Nast. 


Underwriters still hold a good portion 
of the $50-million TVA power revenue 
bonds, brought out in mid-November 
to yield 4.40%. When the syndicate 
broke up in mid-December, only about 
60% of the issue had been sold, and 
since then the bonds have moved slowly, 
with the price slipping to 984 bid. The 
stickiness of the issue is attributed to its 
relatively low wield. 


SEC can’t locate more than 500 fly- 
by-night uranium outfits that went 
public during the 1953-55 uranium 
boom. These companies sold shares to 
the public under Regulation A excep 
tions from SEC—which limit the total 
offering to $300,000 but allow the com 
pany to escape many of the reporting 
and disclosure requirements applied to 
larger offerings. On a conservative esti- 
mate that. an average $250,000 was 
raised in each of these offerings, inves- 
tors lost $125-million. 


). $. Photo Supply Co., Inc., a small 
import-export company, jumped from 
54 to 12 in the over-the-counter market 
last week after a market letter writer 
leaked the news that it has acquired dis- 
tributor’s rights for a French photo- 
graphic process, Rollaprint. The process 
is said to make prints from ordinary 
negatives in less than 10 seconds in 
regular room light. Just last August, 
120,000 shares of U.S. Photo Suppl 


21 


were first offered to the public at 2 


Conde Nast Publications, Inc., hom 
base for publishing baron Samuel | 
Newhouse, spurted 3 points to a new 
two-vear high of $14 this week. Brokers 
quickly dredged up old rumots—long 
since denied—that Newhouse might be 
dickering for either (1) Curtis Publish- 
ing Co. or (2) Newsweek magazine, 
which is controlled by the estate of the 
late Vincent Astor. 


Narda Ultrasonics Corp., whose stock 
nosedived from a high of $11 to the 
current price of 50¢, has just come out 
of bankruptcy, courtesy of Midwest 
echnical Development Corp., a Min- 
neapolis investment company, which 
had $100,000 of Narda’s convertible 
debentures. Midwest decided to keep 
the company going beceuse of its engi- 
neering talent; it will seek to raise funds 
through a new Narda stock offering 
once the company gains a stronger foot- 


hold 
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Looking for growth 


potential? 


Starting from scratch today, where would you invest or 
build for greatest growth? In a growth area with a bright 
future, of course. The Middle South states of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi comprise just such an area. 


Energetic business leadership and a strong desire for higher 
living standards have resulted in a favorable business climate 
and aggressive development programs in the Middle South 


The value added by manufacturing 
processes in Middle South states in- 
creased by more than half a billion 
dollars from 1954 to 1958, to $2.6 bil- 
lion, for a gain of 25 per cent. In the 
same period, the national gain was 20 
per cent. 































There’s growth and profit potential 
for alert businessmen and investors in 
the area’s higher incomes, growing 
cities, expanding industry, and increas- 
ing productivity. Let us bring you up 
to date on the changing Middle South. 
Call or write: 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH AREA OFFICE 
211 International Trade Mart 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans, La 


MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson, Miss 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 


New Orleans, La 
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Peeeress 


Ce Peer enoweseesrosesenes. 
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GULF OF MEXICO 
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ln the Markets 


Usual Yearend Exuberance Is Lacking, 
But Market Should See a Rally in 1961 


The stock market was lackadaisical this week, failing 
to exhibit the exuberance that usually follows the tax 
selling season. According to some brokers, the tradi 
tional yearend rally did not materialize because a good 
many investors were engaged in tax selling for 1961. 
Profits realized on sales made after Monday, Dec. 26, 
apply on 1961 income, and so Tuesday was the first day 
for selling to nail down 1961 profits. A number of 
stocks were hit as a result 

But Wall Street continues to feel that the market 
will be in an uptrend during 1961. Most of the tech- 
nical indicators—odd lot sales and purchases, short-sales, 
the ratio of new highs to new lows—are being interpreted 
bullishly. ‘True, the market showed little change this 
week, but it has advanced substantially since late 
October, and analysts are inclined to think that there 
may be several pauses before the market is ready to stage 
a full-fledged rally. 


Institutional Investors Increasingly 


Dominate Stock Market, Study Shows 


The New York Stock Exchange this week supplied 
fresh evidence of the increasing domination of the stock 
market by institutional investors--banks, insurance com- 
panies, pension fu mutual funds, and investment 
counselors. 

According to NYSE’s 10th public transaction study— 
covering the last week in September—these institutions 
accounted for 24.3% of total trading on the average day 
that week. This compares with 22.9% two years earlier, 
and 17.5% in December, 1954. Moreover, NYSE says, 
institutions control $50-billion in its listed stocks, 17% 
of the total. (Including over-the-counter stocks and issues 
traded on the American Stock Exchanee, institutional 
investors are estimated to hold some $75-billion worth 
of common stocks.) 

The study emphasizes that the institutions play a 
strategic role in determining stock prices. At the end of 
September, NYSE says, the market averages were drop- 
ping to their 1960 lows, but the institutions were, on 
balance, net buvers of stock—to the tune of about 
300,000 shares. This buying, the Exchange concludes, 
is fresh evidence “of the stabilizing nature of institutional 
transactions.” In other words, the institutions were in- 
strumental in supporting the level of stock prices. 

Results of the study are also a sign that NYSE may be 
making headway in its fight to maintain its position as 
the No. 1 marketplace for the institutional investor. 
There has been a trend in recent years for the institu 
tions, when they have large blocks to buy or sell, to 
trade with the big over-the-counter houses—such as 
Virst Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc.—which make 
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Lhe o-t-c houses make “net” 


without commissions), 


a market in listed stocks. 
markets 
can mean a substantial cost saving 


ind on big trades this 

g. To combat this 
competition, NYSE has devised special market tech 
niques for handling big trades with a minimum of 


disruption to the auction market on the floor. 


Brokers Applaud Landis Report, 


But Advisers and Institutions Boo 


The Landis report on the federal regulatory agencies 
(page 26) drew a mixed reaction from investment men 
this week. Landis dealt lightly with Wall Street’s watcl 
dog, the Securities & Exchange Commission (of which 
he was once chairman), but proposed some important 
changes 

Most brokers were enthusiastic about suggestions that 
registration requirements for sale of seasoned securities 
be simplified—or in some This would 
substantially speed up the flow of new issues to market 

On the other hand, investment advisers, who are 
already the target of an SEC crackdown (BW—Nov\ 
26'60,p128), happy. In_ typically 
language, Landis compared many of them to “racetrack 
tipsters,” and recommended that ample funds be made 
available to SEC for its investigation of their activities 

Landis also proposed that companies whose stocks arc 
traded over the counter be made subject to the same 
reporting and disclosure requirements as stocks listed on 
a national stock exchange. This brought forth strong 
protests from banks and insurance companies, which have 
traditionally refrained from listing their securities on an 
exchange precisely in order to avoid such reporting, pat 
ticularly of top management salaries. But this proposal 
is likely to face rough sledding in Congress 


cases eliminated 


weren't so caustic 


Funston Warns Company Presidents 


To Move Fast After News Leaks 


Companies traded on the New York Stock Exchange 
were warned this week to make prompt disclosure of 
any corporate news that might affect thei 
In a letter to presidents of listed companies, G 
Funston, president of NYSE, noted that 
corporate news sometimes circ ulates prematurely. “When 
this occurs,” 
pany to clarify the situation immediately through a pub 
lic announcement.” 

Funston’s warning came two weeks after NYSE had 
prodded Sperry Rand Corp. into announcing a new type 
of computer sooner than it had planned. Sperry had 
shown the computer to stock analysts and newsmen, and 
the stock’s price had risen suddenly 

But NYSE’s action is aimed at a broad range of com 
panies that, from time to time, appear to leak informa 
tion to the press or Wall Street. Policing of leaks may 
be tightened if companies (or the public relations firms 
they employ, some of whose fees are tied directly to the 
prices of stocks they promot 
rules 


stock prices 
Keith 


mportant 


said Funston, “it is essential for the com 


continue to flout the 
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When Ford Motor Co. 
takes over its new foun- 
dry (right) it will have a 
more direct hand in... 


Dealing With Labor Overseas 


As 1960 ends, a general strike in Bel 
gium reminds U.S. businessmen of the 
special labor problems they can face 
abroad. 

In most cases, however, they need no 
reminder. As U.S. companies continuc 
to expand foreign production, their in 
terest focuses more and more on the 
labor picture in Europe and in Latin 
America. 

his is what they saw there in 1960 
ind are likely to see in 1961: 

Wages are rising and hours are fall- 
ing everywhere in Europe—although the 
reswt still adds up to smaller paychecks 
and longer work weeks than in the U.S 
In some areas, the process is taking 
place at breakneck speed. West Ger- 
man labor costs were among the low 
est in Europe in 1957, are the second- 
highest today, may be the highest next 
year. 
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[his development has had some pre 
dictable results. For example, one U.S 
industrialist savs: ““We used to have bi 
cycle racks outside our European plants, 
then places for motorcycles. Now we've 
got to provide parking lots.” 





Ar 


The single most pressing European 
labor problem, from management’s 
viewpoint, is a tight labor market. 
That's in spite of the freer flow of la 
bor made possible under the European 


Common Market. The severity of the 





pinch ranges from tight in spots—as in 
France, where there’s a shortage of 
metalworkers in the Paris region—to 
tight as a drum, as in West Germany, 
where there are four job openings for 
every unemployed worker. 

Ihe only substantial exceptions are 
Belgium (where chronic unemployment 
helped to fuel the general strike against 
the government’s austerity program) 
and southern Italy, which has been ex 
porting workers to West Germany and 
Holland. 

European productivity, which  sky- 
rocketed in the postwar years, is now 
rising at a more sedate pace. Figures to 
be released shortly by the United Na 
tions’ Dept. of Economic & Social Af 
fairs show that the 5% annual rate of 

hange in output per person engaged 
in manufacturing during 1948-53 
slowed down to a 24% annual rate of 
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Fringes Hurt Even More Abroad 


Non-wage elements of total reported labor costs, exclusive of premium pay 


NON-WAGE 


aaa COSTS 
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Data: International Labor Organization and U.S 


change during 1953-58. Experts believe 
this rate holds true today 

In Latin America, the major problem 
is that no one knows what—or where— 
the next problem will be. The veast of 
Castroism, working in labor movements 
that are political by tradition, could 
blow sky-high the good labor relations 
ot many vears’ standing. Even without 
a government turnover, Latin America’s 
political and economic volatility intro- 
duces an element of risk unknown else- 
where. For instance 

In Brazil, galloping inflation recently 
led the government to raise the mini- 
mum wage 60%, on top of a 30% in- 
crease the vear before. Firms had to 
scramble to adjust their cost figures and 
sclling prices. 

In Venezuela, most U.S. business- 
men were delighted that the country’s 
workers supported the Betancourt gov 
ernment during the recent unsuccessful 
anti-government coup. They were 
delighted to lose a day’s production in 
the general strike by which the workers 
expressed their support 

A high official of a U.S. company 
that has operated plants abroad for the 
past 50 vears said flatly, “Right now I 
wouldn’t advise a U.S. company to go 
into Central America under any circum 
stances. I would advise it to think twice 
before going into South America.” 

In general, the practices that have al- 
ways made European and Latin Ameri- 
can labor relations “different’’ in U.S. 
eyes continue in effect. Each country’s 
government plays a far bigger role than 
Washington does in the U.S., often 
dominating collective bargaining. Vaca 
pensions, and other fringes take 
a bigger bite out of the labor cost dollar. 

There are fewer strikes than here and 
ilmost no jurisdictional conflicts. 
Unions compete on political rather 
than on directly economic grounds—al 


less 


tions, 
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though the economic emphasis is grow- 
ing heavier all the time. The employer 
cannot be a loner in his labor relations 
He may have to bargain through indus- 
trywide or regional associations, and he 
may find the wage scales negotiated by 
other firms extended to him willy-nilly. 


|. Europe 


American businessmen agree that 
European labor relations invite general- 
ized contrasts with the U.S. scene. But 
thev note that, taken country by coun- 
try, there are sharp differences among 
the European nations as well as simi- 
larities. So far, the European Common 
Market agreement has failed to have 
the expected leveling effect on its six 
members’ labor conditions, largely be- 
cause it has been implemented slow 
Nor mobility 
to anv striking extent 

For one thing, in a period of wide- 
spread full employment, mobility 
doesn’t count for much. For another, 
where a labor surplus does exist, the un- 
emploved frequently lack the skills that 
are in demand clsewhere. Where the 
unemploved are skilled workers, the 
often are also high-wage workers, reluc 
tant to move to low-wage areas 

Here is the European picture in 
detail: 
¢ Great Britain—Except for pockets 
of unemployment in Scotland and 
Northern Ireland where coal and ship 
building are on the decline, the British 
labor supply is tight. Unemployment, 
2.4% in January, 1959, was down to 
1.6% in November, 1960—although 
there has been a leveling-off in the rate 
of its fall 

Some 140,000 auto workers are on 
short time, but few have been laid off; 
manufacturers maintain that the auto 
slump is temporary, caused by the reim- 


has labor been increased 


position of credit restrictions last spring 


Even if it is longer-lasting and leads to 
mass firings, most workers cx uld be ab 
sorbed by other industric¢ 

Ihe average weekly wage for men in 
manufacturing was $41.44 in Apri and 
has risen an estimated 2 yr 3 sin 

~ ‘ l’ 3-1 | ) met O 
then. | ngland’s ‘million metalworl 
ers recently settled for a 4.5% increa 
(moderate by European — standard 


quieting government fears of an infla 
tionary spiral 
British wages and hours usu: 


set in industrvwide negotiations be 
tween unions and employers’ associa 
tions. Fringe benefits and piece rat 
5 
are negotiated locally (Coompulso 
5 I 


welfare benefits are administered by the 


government and paid for out of ta 

money, instead of being the legal and 
financial responsibility of the employer 
—as on the Continent As a result, 
the percentage of labor costs devoted to 
fringe benefits—1 3 is ( to tl 

U.S. rate of 12% (chart 

© West Germany— 1 hx« ipid indu 

trialization West Germany has pro 
vided industrial workers with a high 


degree of job security and with sharph 
rising wages 
testing labor costs that are second only 


to Sweden’s 


Wages went up 74% in 1960, ar 
now twice what thev were in 1950 
Another increase of 7% » § is al 
most certain in 196] Meanwhile 
weekly hours of work (excluding over 
time) have come down from 48 in 1953 
to 44 or 43 last ve t0-hour work 


week is forseen by 19 Compulsor 


fringe payments add to total labor costs 

There’s a ma f labor and social 
welfare legislation. One law permits 
firings only under certain very restricted 
conditions. Another requires the con 
tinuation of wages during illness« 

Agreements are negotiated | iInions 
and emplover associations Each is 
binding for a given industry in a given 
state—and is usually followed by simila 
agreements for th ime industry in all 
other states The g rnment stays out 
of negotiations unless there is a dead 
lock, when it is customary to appeal to 
in arbitration committee of government 
representatives icceptabl] to both 
parties 

But deadlocks rare and _ strike 
rarer Neither side wants a fight 
German unions have never been aggre 
sive And industrv’s handsome profits 
and keen awarent f labor shortages 


} 


have caused it to g 
union demands 

e France—France has 
ment economy, with 
such specialized areas as 


struction work 


‘ 
mg quic tly with 


full-employ 
labor shortages in 
skilled con 


Measured in purchasing 


power, wages have gone up 30% sinc 
1953, with most of the gain registered 
prior to 1957 
There were no major labor conflic 
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in 1960, nor are there likely to be in 
1961 as long as the Algerian situation 
remains explosive. 

Both as the country’s largest em- 
ployer and as the administrator of two 
fat books of labor and welfare laws, the 
French government plays a major role 
in labor relations. Legally-required 
fringe payments add up to 33% of 
an employer’s total labor costs. 

Most agreements are negotiated on 
an industrywide basis, nationally or 
regionally. Employer associations are 
highly organized, have considerable 
Dower. 
¢ Italy—The Italian labor picture shows 
1.8-million unemployed, 3-million un- 
deremployed, mostly southern agricul- 
tural workers, and, in the northen tri- 
angle of Milan-Turin-Genoa, nearly full 
employment complicated by a lack of 
skills among so-called skilled and semi- 
skilled workers. The government has 
planned a huge school-building and 
training program, but it is so far mostly 
on paper. 

Minimum wages and working condi- 
tions are set by national contracts be- 
tween industry associations and unions. 
Then the unions agitate for sector con- 
tracts providing improvements. 

Italian wages are among the lowest 
in Europe. Italian unions also claim 
that their industrialists are among the 
least enlightened in Europe and that 
their government’s enforcement of la- 
bor laws is among the weakest. 

Add to this combination industry’s 
gencral prosperity and labor’s deter- 
mination to get a slice of it, and you 
have the makings of real trouble. That 
widespread conflict has not erupted be- 
fore now is due to two factors: the 
union’s refusal to work together because 
of ideological differences (this is chang- 
ing slowly) and the financial inability 
of the Italian worker to survive more 
than a short strike. But short strikes 
are frequent. 
¢ Holland—At the end of November, 
1% of Holland’s labor force was regis- 
tered as unemployed, while registered 
job openings totaled 2.3%. This figure 
falls short of the facts, since many 
Dutch employers have long since given 
up registering job openings. 

The labor shortage is expected to 
continue and possibly increase in 1961. 

Despite the tight labor market, 
Holland has the most thoroughly con- 
trolled wage policy in Europe—and one 
that receives the highest degree of 
union cooperation. As a result, wages 
have risen slowly. 

The government gave up direct wage 
control in 1959, but continues to check 
on inflationary possibilities of wage 
settlements. The Foundation of Labor 
—composed of employer, employee,-and 
government representatives—makes sure 
that wage and fringe gains don’t exceed 
productivity increases. 
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¢ Belgium—Belgium’s problems—labor 
and otherwise—have come to a head in 
a general strike. The outcome of this 
strike will determine whether the gov- 
ernment will be permitted to tighten its 
financial reins (including those on 
labor) or be forced to back down on 
measures which, Socialist unions. say, 
make labor pay the bill for the Congo. 

The country’s massive labor surplus 
arises from a postwar decision to check 
Communist influence by converting 
quickly from a low-wage to a high-wage 
economy regardless of whether produc- 
tivity kept pace. It didn’t. In an eco- 
nomy that counts on exporting 40% 
of national product, this disparity 
produced chronic unemployment. The 
current 6.5% figure understates the 
case; it measures only the jobless who 
are covered by government insurance. 

The problem will be aggravated in 
the next three years, when Belgium re- 
duces its annual coal output from 30- 
to 19-million tons, as required by the 
European Coal & Steel Community 

Up to now, the unemployment situa 
tion has been kept from sliding into dis- 
aster by the need of Dutch and German 
companies to find plant sites where 
fairly skilled labor is readily available. 
Belgium is the only European country 
that fills this bill. 

American companies were also wel- 
comed especially warmly, since they 
normally construct first-line plants in- 
stead of the second-line production 
units which, Belgium assumes, the 
Dutch and German firms will close as 
soon as their home economies slacken 


ll. Latin America 


Many U.S. businessmen are _ inter- 
ested in new plants in Latin America; 
some have factory plans on drawing 
boards. But there is a wariness now 
about going ahead. There is too much 
uncertainty. Most of it is political and 
economic. But the labor situation is 
changing, too 
e Brazil—In Brazil, for instance, labor 
shows a growing restlessness over its 
past dependence on political machinery 
to gain its aims. It wants to stand on 
its own feet, somewhat as unions in 
the United States do. Because of this, 
labor may be harder to deal with. 


Generally, employers from __ this 
country will find in Brazil: 
e Labor and social-welfare laws 


add complexity to operations and boost 
total labor costs. Example: If an em- 
ployee has been on the payroll for 10 
vears, he can’t be fired for any reason 
except a violation of a mz or law 


e Although strikes can only be 
called legally after an authorization 
from the labor courts, walkouts are 


commonplace—legal or not. In the past 
six months, workers have struck rail- 
roads, airlines, metalworking shops, and 


docks. Unions are trying to have the 
right to strike guaranteed by constitu- 
tional change; they failed to win this in 
1960 but plan to try again. 

¢ The only issue in bargaining is 
wages. Hours, general work conditions, 
and many nonwage benefits are set by 
law. Negotiations are between unions 
and employer syndicates on an industry- 
wide basis. The government intervenes 
quickly if deadlocks threaten. 

¢ Productivity is considered high— 
on a par with that in the United States, 
especially if plants provide good food 
and health services the workers couldn't 
afford otherwise. 
¢ Wages are basically low—maybe 
25% under comparable wages in the 
U.S. But an inflationary trend is push- 
ig rates higher. 

¢ Unskilled labor is plentiful, but 
there are shortages in skilled and ma- 
chine operator ranks; early production 
troubles can be expected while workers 
are trained. 
« Argentina—U. S. employers who open 
plants in Argentina can have a choice 
of workers. The ambition of most 
Argentine workers is to get a job with 
a foreign company, preferably one from 
the U.S. The pay is likely to be much 
better, work conditions far superior. 

Argentina has virtually no unemploy- 
ment. There is a shortage of skilled 
technicians and machine operators. But 
Ford’s new plant at General Pacheco, 
just outside Buenos Aires, turns away 
about 400 semi-skilled job applicants a 
day—not unemployed jobseekers but 
“shoppers” for better pay. 

There are problems away from indus- 
trialized areas. Skilled workers are hard 
to get and keep in locations far from 
Buenos Aires—in the oilfields, for in- 
stance, even at triple rates, because of 
the lack of comforts and social contacts. 

U.S. and other foreign countries for- 
merly brought in skilled staffs. They 
can’t now. By law, they are limited to 
10% of their technical workers from 
outside Argentina; actually, U.S. com- 
panies are likely to employ 97% of their 
technicians locally. The difficulty is not 
getting skilled men but in finding skilled 
workers with practical experience. 

Argentine unions are “showing a 
more responsible attitude,” according 
to one U.S. businessman, but are still 
politically oriented. Die-hard Peronists 
are influential, but rank-and-file union- 
ists are showing a more active interest 
in “economic rather than political 
unionism.” 

The government usually sets wage 
patterns for industry by granting in- 
creases for employees.in government 
operations—the railroads, for instance. 
Other industrial groups then demand 
similar increases. Employers usually 
give them. If they do not, labor threat- 
ens strikes. The threats usually bring 
settlements. END 
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thus to peddle its brains in Japan. 
Kawasaki Steel Corp. and Republic 
Steel Corp. have a technical agreement 
covering rolling techniques. Armco 
International Corp. has agreements with 
Fuji Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., and with 
Yawata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., cover- 
ing hot and cold-finished sheets, plates, 
electrical sheets, and grain-oriented 
steels. The patterns vary somewhat. 
Some call for lump sum _ payments, 
some for royalties. At least one extends 
for 10 years. 

Quite a few other companies— 

particularly the specialty steel pro- 
ducers—have similar agreements else- 
where. 
e Attractions—What makes this ap- 
proach to the world steel market so 
ittractive to U.S. steelmakers is the 
fact that we have been pioneering for 
almost 40 years in the production of 
light, flat-rolled steels. ‘Today, a pro- 
ducer can spend more than $50-million 
for a continuous hot wide-strip mill. 
It will produce a superior product con- 
taining a minimum of man-hours, in a 
volume that’s almost staggering. 

But it can take a steelmaker 18 
months and half a million dollars to 
learn how to operate such a mill at 
capacity. Increasingly, foreign  steel- 
makers. are coming to such equipment— 
and as a consequence, are finding it’s 
wise to buy the knowhow. 

lor the U.S. steelmaker, there’s 
another angle to this approach. Says 
a vice-president of one major U.S. 
producer: “Suppose in five years it 
becomes apparent that the future for 
U.S. producers lies in affiliation with 
a foreign steelmaker. What’s a better 
way than this to edge into the club? 
(hese agreements give you a look at 
various foreign producers—and let them 
get to know you, too. If it ever comes 
down to a marriage, you know each 
other’s bloodlines.” 


Ill. Exporting Jobs? 


A number of U.S. steelmakers are 
casting an eye in this direction. 

“The question of whether to go 
abroad—cither by building a mill or by 
afhliating with a foreign producer—is a 
very live subject for carbon steel pro- 
ducers in this country today,” says Ben- 
jamin F. Fairless. As president of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, as erst- 
while top man at U.S. Steel Corp., and 
as a steelman for almost 50 years, Fair- 
less certainly ought to know. 

Already, two specialty producers have 
started to prove him right. Two of the 
largest—Crucible Steel Co. and AI- 
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legheny Ludlum Steel Corp.—have in 
vested in Common Market steel capac- 
ity. Crucible bought 75% of an Italian 
mill: AL joined two Belgian producers in 
a joint venture (BW—Oct.29’60,p113). 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., a major 
carbon producer, says that it is mvesti- 
gating. 

¢ Bearish—T oday, though, majority sen- 
timent seems pretty bearish on spending 
steel’s limited investment capital for 
new capacity abroad—even though labor 
costs there are way below our own and 
the need for new capacity there over the 
next decade is simply huge. 

Steelmen give a number of reasons 
for this sentiment. 

Armco Steel Corp., says its president 
and chief executive officer, Logan Johns- 
ton, “is in the middle of a $341-million 
program to protect and improve its 
existing $1-billion investment here at 
home. I don’t see how’we could spend 
heavily abroad until we have this job 
done.” 

“Primary steelmaking capacity _ is 
pretty much being flogged to death in 
many places around the world,” says the 
executive vice-president of another stec] 
company. “Our job is to make money- 
ind we don’t see much prospect of that 
In investing In more primary capacity 
ibroad.” 

“It’s pretty much true,” says the engi- 
neering vice-president of still another 
big producer, “that if you’re going to 
build abroad, all the economics point to 
the big, integrated stcel plant with a 
pretty broad range of product mills. | 
suppose you could go into the jungle 
with a smallish mill involving some of 
the new, low-cost equipment. But the 
big growth is in Europe. There, you 
need a big mill on tidewater—and that’s 
simply too expensive.” 
¢ Not So Simple—“If you're going to 
do a thorough job on this foreign mar- 
ket thing,” Fairless adds, “vou’ve got to 
consider all its facets. It’s not so simple 
as building a plant abroad. 

“It will be at least a decade befor 
this trend assumes big proportions—and 
I can’t say whether it will. Still, if such 
investment proves attractive, the capital 
will be forthcoming. It always has.” 


IV. Scrambling for Business 


What all this means, at least for now, 
is about this 
e There’s no near-term prospect 
of a massive export of steelmaking jobs 
e But there will be a lot of 
scrambling for foreign business. 
The domestic industry, for example, 
would have had an even tougher vear 


Tactics for a Hotter World Market 


in 1960 had it not been able to peddle 
1-million tons of sheet and strip abroad 
in the first nine months, plus another 
500,000 tons of tinplate. 

¢ Finding the Opening—That market 
will sag in 1961—largely because U.S. 
compact cars reversed the previously 
rising sales trend of foreign autos in the 
U.S. The mid-1960 slowdown in 
European car building diminished U.S. 
sheet exports. 

“For a couple of years ahead,” says 
one knowledgeable steelman, “We 
think the remaining export market for 
cold sheets is in the Iron Curtain 
countries.” 

His company isn’t out of the Euro- 
pean market—it simply has changed 
direction. 

“The answer,” says the responsible 
officer of a competitor, “is to find a 
deficiency and to serve it while it exists. 
Then find another. All of us do this 
routinely in this country.” 
¢ Broad Potential—These deficiencies 
do not exist only in spot markets for 
this product or that. For example: 

U.S. Steel Export Co. was desig- 
nated the prospective builder of Portu- 
gal’s Tagus River bridge. This is a very 
advanced project, not one anybody 
could build. Plainly, U.S. producers 
who can do things their competitors 
can’t will sell those capabilities dili- 
gently worldwide. 

I'he potential, here, is broader than 
it might appear. U.S. steelmakers are 
deep into research. Already, it’s vield- 
ing better products and processes. 

Another angle: The domestic indus- 
try has lavished capital, since 1945, on 
offshore iron ore properties. If Europe 
doubles its capacity by 1975, it’s bound 
to need U.S.-controlled ore. 
¢ Decade Look—Those who are bette: 
established, worldwide, look further 
ahead. Armeco’s Johnston speculates 
that the U.S. producer may evolve into 
i world steel trader. 

“Most of us don’t make all the steel 
we sell,”” he says, pointing to Joseph T 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Inland Steel Co.’s 
warehousing subsidiary—to which most 
domestic producers sell and from which, 
sometimes, they buy. 

Johnston’s decade-away speculation 
implies much the same system world- 
wide. Maybe a domestic producer builds 
abroad; more likely he affiliates. Maybe 
he fills an order from his own mills, 
maybe he buys elsewhere—as Armco 
now does with its worldwide ware- 


_ housing and fabricating plants. 


“In any event,” Johnston says, “we 
can’t live in a continental vacuum, even 
if it is a nice climate.” END 
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Sam Rayburn 


Hotter Politics for 


The 


struggle for political power, 
which } 


never really the U.S. 
system of federal government, will take 
a new turn when the 87th Cangress 
mects next week 

The turn is 
Eisenhower — the 
leaves the White 


ceases in 


from the era of 
hero-President, who 
House Jan. 20 as he 


away 


entered it in 1953—essentially a man 
aloof from politics. 

The turn is toward younger, morc 
ambitious, more sharply honed, and 


tougher men who play politics to cut 
up the opposition 

These men—Republicans and Demo 
crats alike—are not happy with the vir 
tual 50-50 political division of the 
countrv which the November election 
recorded. On both they are deter 
mined to start a tide running that will 
end the stalemate—and the place where 
the winner will likely be determined is 
the 87th Congress 
¢ Two Focuses—The struggle will co 
ilesce around two focal points 

. Presidential politics will influence 
every move from the opening gavel. 
Kennedy, who will largely set the tone 
by the kind of legislation 
requests he makes, must always keep in 
mind finish of 1960 and his 
hopes of widening his margin in 1964 
Republicans will seek advantages for 
Richard M. Nixon or whoever gets thei 
1964 nomination 


ides 


ind budget 


his close 
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Charles A. Halleck 


THE HOUSE will pit the experience of 
Speaker Rayburn, on whom Kennedy will 
rely, against the skill and toughness of In- 
diana Rep. Charles Halleck, who continues 
as GOP leader. Question is the future 
strength of GOP-Southern Democratic bloc. 


The margin by which Nixon lost—a 
small fraction of 1%—will haunt Re- 
publicans on every major roll call. Like 
the Kennedy forces, they will be think- 
ing of the relatively few thousand votes 
which, properly distributed in key 
states, would have put their man in the 
White House. In such an atmosphere, 
there can be practically no trivial issues 

The battle over the nature and con- 
tent of the Kennedy program will be 
equally fierce. By tradition, partisan 
politics is supposed to be soft-pedaled 


for the first few months of a new Ad 
ministration. But hardly anyone in 
Washington thinks there will be a 


honeymoon for Kennedy 

Kennedy does not expect one, and 
Congress is in no mood to grant one 
This is something of a relief at least 
for the political professionals, who find 
such periods of good will hard on the 
nerves. They like 
¢ Political Game—““This is going to be 
1 political Administration,” Kenned 
iides tell job seekers. Members of Con 
gress know that is true without being 
told—and they accept it as the essen 
tial difference between the 87th Con 
gress and any Congress of recent years 

“How do you like the game of poli 
tics?” 
his first term. “The word ‘politics,’ he 
liking for 


body contact 


Eisenhower was asked carly in 


replied, “I have no 


that 


great 








Mike Mansfield 


the 87th ( 


word and what 


Kennedv relishes the 
it stands for 

A year ig in a speech 
National Press Club that re 


his chances 


before the 
ceived scant 


attention becaus« then 


seemed so slim (too young, wrong 1 


ligion, Boston accent, too rich, a wife 
with too much glamor father with 
too many enemi Kennedy talked 
about the interpla etween President 


and Congr is he reads it in political 
history 

No President, he said, should “‘ris ) 
far above politi to be invisibl 
Lincoln, he pointed out, | | polit 
with the pa n ofa rn practitione 
rhe President should be “the vital cen 
ter of action n our heme of govern 
ment, and this includes the legislat 
process 

Kennedy quote Ham n: Un 
the Constitut power 1s the rival of 
power Neith President nor ! 
gress should minat But neith« 
should flinch from nflict 
¢ Keeping Things Boiling—If th 
were no nflict, Kennedy would 
the system is not functioning bab] 
because the Pr lent not wal 
himself th tal center of atti 
The most dangerous th i that ild 
happen n the | h Ided. would 
be to “hav not Ja Bucl n 
cringing in the White Hou ifraid to 


move 
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Everett M. Dirksen 


THE SENATE brings Mike Mansfield up 
to fill Lyndon Johnson’s shoes as majority 
leader, with Everett Dirksen continuing as 
minority leader. Question is whether Re- 
publicans can keep discipline in the ranks 
as they have in the last two years. 


h Congress 


Thus, if the 87th performs as Ken- 
nedy would expect it to, the session will 
be lively and full of controversy, with 
Congress and the President in frequent 
clashes. 

Eisenhower, partly by inclination and 
partly because he had to deal with 
a Democratic legislature, made getting 
along with Congress a hallmark of his 
Administration. The most powerful 
Cabinet officer in the closing vears of 
his time was Treasury Secv. Robert B. 
Anderson, whose power stemmed in 
great part from his ability to get along 
with the Democratic leaders of Con- 
gress 

In the Kennedy Administration, 
there will be something of a premium 
on stirring Congress up. 


|. Battle Lines 


In the battle for legislative support, 
members will group along lines made 
familiar in recent years. 

In the House, there will be 174 Re- 
publicans (with one seat still unde- 
cided); a rise of 22 over their strength 
in the 86th. There will be 262 Demo- 
crats. 

In the Senate, 35 Republicans, on 
more than in the 86th, will confront 65 
Democrats, assuming a Democrat is 
ippointed to a vacancy in Wyoming 

The Democrats will split again along 
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roughly North-South lines, with South 
emers opposing many Kennedy pro 
grams. 

The heart of Kennedy’s early strategy 
is to make geography mean less and 
party loyalty more to the members of 
Congress from 10 Southern states and 
two border states that supply the back 
bone of Southern conservatism. And 
the heart of Republican counter-strat- 
egy is to draw these conservatives back 
into the coalition that largely set the 
tone in Congress under Eisenhower. 
¢ GOP Leaders—In this struggle, Re- 
publicans will have battle-tested leader 
ship. Nixon, the party’s titular leader, 
will be called in from his law practice 
for frequent strategy meetings. There 
is even talk of inviting him to attend 
GOP Policy Committee meetings in 
the House and Senate, where he would 
sit as an adviser without a vote. 

Charles A. Halleck of Indiana in the 
House and Everett M. Dirksen of Ili 
nois in the Senate—tough fighters who 
brought an almost unparalleled sense 
of discipline to Republican ranks in 
the last two vears of the Eisenhower 
Administration—are again expected to 
be the GOP Congressional leaders. 

Sen. Barry Goldwater of Arizona will 
speak for the party’s conservative wing; 
Sen. Clifford P. Case of New Jersey and 
Sen. Jacob K. Javits of New York will 
argue for a more liberal stance. Sen. 
Thruston B. Morton of Kentucky, as 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, will seek to unify the fac 
tions. 

In the House 
Missouri 


Thomas B. Curtis of 
will be an increasingly im 
portant Republican voice on matters 
pertaining to economics and _ taxation 
Outside Congress, Gov. Nelson A 
Rockefeller of New York will be a 
powcr, particularly if he wins reelection 
impressively in the race for governor in 
1962. 
¢ Democratic Leaders—Kennedy will 
be the Democratic leader—by inclina 
tion, not merely by virtue of the office 
he holds 

Last week, Kennedy put in a tele- 
phone call from Palm Beach to the 
governor of Wyoming about a Senate 
vacancy caused by the death of Republi 
can Sen.-elect Keith Thomson Phe 
governor, a Democrat, presumably will 
yppoint a Democrat. 


“Why is the President-elect taking 
a personal part in the selection of a 
senator from Wyoming,” Pierre 


Salinger, Kennedy’s press secretary, was 


iske d. 


“Because,” replied Salinger, “it is a 
matter of interest to the Administra 
tion.’ 

\ great many things “of interest to 
the Administration” will con to Ken 
nedy’s hand that a_ less politically 
oriented President would either 
gard or leave to subordinate 


Brother Robert Kennedy will remain 
the President-elect’s first heutenant, op- 
erating from his post as Attorney Gen- 
eral. In Congress, Kennedy will turn 
first to Lyndon B. Johnson, his Vice 
President, an acknowledged master of 
Congressional politics. 

Sam Rayburn of ‘Texas will preside in 
the House again as Speaker, with Mike 
Mansfield of Montana operating as 
majority leader in the Senate. At Mans- 
field’s side as Democratic whip will be 
the man Kennedy beat in the 1960 
primaries, Hubert H. Humphrey of 
Minnesota. 

“Watch Hubert,” a veteran observer 
of Democratic politics says. “He'll wind 
up as Kennedy’s closest friend in the 
Senate.”’ 


ll. Legislative Packages 


lhe work of the 87th will fall into 
three broad categories of legislation: 

The package of campaign issues made 
familiar by constant debate over the 
past couple of years. These basic Ken- 
nedy goals are a $1.25 minimum wage, 
aid to depressed areas, a health pro- 
gram for the aged linked to social se- 
curity, and aid to education, including 
money for teacher salaries. 

A group of proposals dealing with 
the broadly related problems of rec~s- 
sion and gold outflow. Housing legis 
lation may be pushed as an anti-reces 
sion device, for example. A temporary 
tax cut designed to stimulate consump- 
tion is certain to be given serious con- 
sideration if the recession deepens 

As one means of getting Western 
K:urope to ease our balance-of-payments 
problem, Kennedy will ask Congress to 
approve U.S. membership in the new 
20-nation Organization for Economic 
Cooperation & Development. He may 
push a proposal of Arthur Goldberg 
his choice for Secretary of Labor, that 
labor and management should get to 
gether in high-level conferences to seck 
ways of improving U.S. industrv’s com- 
petitive position in the world, thus ca 
ing the pressure on our gold reserves 

Beyond all this is the new fronticr 
itself, about which Kennedy talked «ir- 
ing the campaign, with its need for 


vigorous programs and bold exper 
ments. Long-range tax reform 
contrast to short-range anti-recession 


moves) is a possibility here. Establish 
ment of a new Dept. of Urban Affairs 
ind a basic reorganization of the De- 
fense Dept. are under consideration 
Kennedy's idea of a Youth Corps to 
idvance U.S. goals overseas will be 
pushed. Long-range foreign aid pro 
grams will be sought. The foods-for 
peace idea will be expanded. A solu 
tion to the farm surplus problem is 
high on the agenda. 

Whether or not 


} ’ 
m =this vears 


Kennedy 


session of 


emerges 
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CLIFFORD P. CASE, liberal New Jersey 


Republican, won in November by a record 


vote, will speak up with confidence. 


President h¢ 
m what happens 
of legislators—Re 
Democratic, and 
their 


looking like th trong 
wants to be depends 
is the three groups 
publican, Northern 
Southern Democrati 


round specifi ucs 


form blocs 


Ill. Bloc-Building 


) 
Present signs are that ¢ 


pongress may 
trend toward the formation of an effec 


tive Kennedy enter, replacing the 


Kisenhower cent f the past eight 
veal It is this center that will eventu 
illy write and adopt legislation, unk 


stumble Ss 


Kenned badl 


There will be a Republican-Southern 


oalition, as there has been for vears 
Phe question how manv votes it 
will muster. Even in the 86th, it often 
failed to line up a majority ind then 
exerted its power onlv after.an Eisen 


hower veto 

¢ Fence-Mending—Ilalleck,  th« 
irchitect of coalition in recent 
ifter the election to keep 
the coalition’s old strength intact. H« 


vith 


chief 
veal 
moved swiftly 


met in the Capit two leading 


Southern mservatives—Howard W 


Smith, chairman of the House Rules 
Committee. and William M. Colmer 
ranking Democrat on the committee 
Smith and Colmer last session often 
joined four Republicans on the Rules 


6-to-6 tie and 
favored by 


Committee to create a 
: : 


thus block — legislation 
Northern Democrats 
Halleck denied seeking anv “deal or 
sinister arrangement,” but there is no 
doubt he was taking yundings of the 
futun trength He start 
74 Repul licans. but earl 
f trouble ar 


Joseph W 


etts, beaten by 


coalition 
with | sign 
showing 
Martin, Jr., of Massach 
Halleck for GOP lead 


rowing out warning 


] 
nu 


102. 


ernie 


JACOB K. JAVITS, New York Republican, 
will increasingly join Case in arguing for a 
more liberal stand, in contrast to 


“It’s too early-to talk of coalitions,” he 
scolded. Martin, who swept his district 
bv a 40.000-vot« 
that he is not going to sit 
row and remain silent as he did during 
the 86th ‘T will speak my mind as an 
impartial critic,” he savs. Other Repub 
from industrial find 
parts of the Kennedy pro m attractive 
ind \ 


‘ 


served not 


1 
in the back 


ryt 
mayority, 


licans states will 


yg 
wind up voting with the Dem« 
crats 
¢ The Arithmetic—A majority of th 
Hous is 218 fo hit this 
Halleck would have to hold 
150 Republicans and also pick up 
iround 70 Democrats who were willing 
to break their own party line 


ngure 


Se to 


There are only 63 members of th 
House from the eight Southern stat 


that produce most of the arch-conserva 


tives; adding ‘Texas and two border 


states, onlv a few more than 


Southerner vho ar 


retus to join. the 


there are 
100. But 


not onservatives 


many 


coalition 


Rep Albert Rains of Alabama | 
leader in housing legislation, and Rep 
Carl Elliott, also of labama. whos« 
school construction bill was bottled up 
in 1960, are tvpi i] of a score of influ 
ential Southerners who will back Ken 
nedy on specific issu ind wh vill 
influen ther Southerners to do the 
yATNIC 

Actuallv, the Southern conservatives 
onstantly group and regroup in diffet 


ent numbers. Yet Halleck must find 
the 70 Democratic votes he need 
mostlv in these thin and often wavering 
ranks 

Among the 35 GOP senators. there 
ire four or five who are likelv to vot 
with Kennedy at any time, and the 
number could be higher on some issu 
Sen. Case, who carried New Jersev bi 

» unp! dented 330.000 votes whil 





BARRY GOLDWATER of Arizona, who 
speaks for GOP conservatives and who 
wouldn’t mind running for President 
Nixon was losing it, has taken the 
in speaking for this band 

Case has attacked Halleck f vIn 
that the dutv of conservatiy t 
keep the Democrats from turning 
ners too fast Case has pra 
Kennedy verformance since lect 
Day and is urging his party to supp¢ 
uid tO ducation pre a ( 


urban renewa ind tl Kenned 


programs 


Casc ma vin Ip speaking g 
for himself But it table tha 
Dirksen, in rallving Senate Republican 
is taking a mucl vit ne than Ha 
leck Dirk n 
structive opposit } id waiting 
what Kennedy has in min 

There iT 1 oT) faint ta 
that some South lat vho h 
voted with Repu is in the past 


preparing t n to Keni 
¢ Possible Upsets 
hange quick tr cftort cing plann 
bv liberals in the Senate and the H 

' } :' | 


to chang 


prolong | quart ic South 


ind in the H l 
Rules Committ t pow t 
legislation for act 1 the fl 

[here ma 
Way soil tf Sm OW Aul 
Committ hairman But 
of liberal D rat n 
Kennedy t h itation on fi 
busters have thus far f |. Mansh 


in fact, ha Den t 
to derail th tial K 
by pressing f how 

In ill th I ! } ch io 
Kennedy has b« if y Cl id ft 
$7th seems to be taking tentat t 
his wat Uh ucst 1OW vn 
he can keep it END 
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“We found that many of 
our employees have been 
using the Payroll Savings 
Plan for twenty years!”’ 























































“Frankly, I was surprised to find out that 
Aree . . . 
¥ ; the Payroll Savings Plan has been in opera- 





1 tion for two*decades. Even more surprising 
a rl ‘ was the fact that so many of our people 
have been using the Plan to buy U. S. 

» Savings Bonds every single month since the 


? Plan was first put in. Some of our veterans 
told me they have used these savings to 
help buy homes, put youngsters through 
college, and to build up their reserve for 





















~ 
1} 

’ hit retirement. Because it benefits the country 

aN and the community as well as themselves, 

fo ‘ we feel more of our people should take ad- 

( im _ . > I ‘ > Th p ’ 

‘ oe __Z vantage of the Pavroll Savings Plan. That’s 

¢ ro ? ‘ 

” /, why we conduct a new canvass each year to 


remind them-vf its benefits. In addition, we 





call it to the attention of all new employees 
~ : 





at the time they come to work.” 
Perhaps your own company staff has 
-~ been increased substantially since your last 
Payroll Savings Campaign. If you will con- 
\ * tact your State Savings Bonds Director, he'll 
\ be glad to set up a thorough canvass of your 
company family. and see that every em- 
SS ployee gets a friendly explanation of the 
Plan, and how it makes regular saving so 
easy it is actually automatic. 
a 
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VAS 


DAR: 


Another city in Southeastern Michigan has planned for industry 


Vassar has vitality—the kind of vitality 
that comes from prosperous industry. It 
is also a community that plans ahead, 
and works to make the plans bear fruit. 


Note. for example, the choice 45-acre 
site at the junction of the New York 
Central and Chesapeake & Ohio railroads. 
The Vassar 


owns it and can make funds available for 


Development Corporation 


construction. Surveys show a clay foun- 
dation suitable for heavy industry. 


Within the last few vears. sever 


Industrial 


il com 
panies have located in V assat 
neighbors include a gray iron foundry 


of its kind 


plant: a manutacturer of pl istics: 


one of the largest a stamping 
ind the 


distribution center for a large food chain. 


oA. 


Strategically located Vassar is midway 

between Flint, Saginaw and the Seaway 

port of Bay City. It is only a two-hour 

drive from Detroit. over excellent roads. 

Restricted subdivisions, executive home 

sites along the Cass River, fine new 

schools. good business facilities make } 

( handiest : 


j 


Vassar outstanding for its size. Here is 
some of the best upland bird country in 
the Midwest. On Saginaw Bay are excel- 


lent duck hunting, fishing and boating. map 


on the 


But Vassar is more than physical things 
Its’ residents are a friendly, gracious 
peopee who 


you more about the city and other South 


welcome progress, Let us tell 


eastern Michigan communities that have 


planned well for industry 


Write to: Plant Location Service LF | ROT - DIS N Provides Southeastern Michigan 
frea Development Division with versatile electrical energy 
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Beginning next week, Civil War buffs will have a real opportunity to 
relive, step by step, the four-year struggle between North and South. 
During the centennial, some 6,500 events—from battle re-enactments to 
parades—will bring tourists flocking to Civil War sites. 


So if you want to see any of the war’s highlights restaged, during a 
vacation or business trip, it’s wise to book accommodations well in advance. 


During 1961 the main spectacular will be a full-scale re-enactment of 
the First Battle of Manassas (Bull Run), the first major conflict of the war. 
Troops fitted out with authentic uniforms, arms, and equipment will skirmish 
on July 22 and 23. The site, Manassas National Battlefield Park in Virginia, 
is less than an hour’s drive from Washington. There’s room for some 
50,000 spectators (20,000 seated, 30,000 standing). For reservations, write 
First Manassas Corp., 110 North Battle St., Manassas, Va. 


To give you an idea of what else is in store, here’s a sample of other 
re-enactments next year: 


¢ Cadets at the Citadel fire cannon—first shot of the war—on Star of the 
West, supply ship en route to Ft. Sumter (Charleston, S. C., Jan. 9). 


¢ Jefferson Davis’ inauguration (Montgomery, Ala., Feb. 18). 
¢ Lincoln’s inauguration, parade, and ball (Washington, Mar. 4). 


¢ Act of secession at old state capitol (soon to become a museum) and 
parade of 10,000 “Mississippi Greys” (Jackson, Miss., Mar. 28). 


¢ Firing on Ft. Sumter (Charleston, Apr. 12). 


For detailed charts of centennial events, write the Civil War Centen- 
nial Commission, 700 Jackson Place NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


You could plan a leisurely auto trip through the South, visiting his- 
torical spots and-also taking in other sights. 


Both Virginia and North Carolina, for instance, are particularly color- 
ful in springtime. Drive through the scenic mountain areas along the Sky- 
line Drive or Blue Ridge Parkway. Park services provide good maps that 
note places of unusual interest. 


Or stay a night or two in picturesque Charleston. Its famous gardens 


, —Middleton, Cypress, Magnolia—are at their best in the spring. If you 


continue into Georgia, you might follow the “Gone With the Wind” tour— 
it takes you along Sherman’s March from Chattanooga to Atlanta. Georgia 
Commerce Dept.’s booklet of tours tells you the precise route and points 
of interest. 

If you plan to watch the Manassas re-enactment, you could tour other 
battlefields in Virginia—Fredericksburg, Richmond, Petersburg, Appomat- 
tox. All have monuments and, in some cases, original entrenchments. 
Check the National Park Service’s pamphlets about each site (Price List 
35, Supt. of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25). 


Other maps available: Rand McNally & Co., National Geographic 
Society, Esso Standard Oil Co., C. S. Hammond & Co., American Automo- 
bile Assn. And for real devotees, there’s a 1961 calendar—first in a series 
—showing every military and political event for 1861 (C. W. Calendar Co., 
4645 Ethel Ave., Sherman Oaks, Calif., $2.95). 


Footnote:. You may like to play a role in the centennial observance by 
supporting the fund to restore the Constellation—only existing ship that 
operated during the war. $200,000 more is needed. For contributions (Con- 
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stellation, Baltimore, Md.) you receive a copper medal minted from part of 
the 163-year-old vessel. 


Some “popular” books dissecting social and economic trends might 
stimulate your wintertime reading. Here are six current titles: 


The Corporation in Modern Society, by Edward S. Mason, views the 
increasing power wielded by corporations in the U.S. (Harvard, $6.75). 
The Economy, Liberty, and the State wonders if individual liberty can 


survive in a mixed economy like ours, by Calvin B. Hoover (20th Century 
Fund, $5). 


The Rich and the Poor, by Robert Theobald, examines the socio- 
economic attitudes of people in different cultures (Potter, $4.50). Indus- 
trialism and Industrial Man says that technology, not ideology, shapes the 
evolution of societies, by Clark Kerr and others (Harvard, $6). 


The Research Revolution, by Leonard Silk, points to research as the 
answer to capitalism’s classic ailment: stagnation (McGraw-Hill, $4.95) 
The Cost of Freedom admits that a “forced-draft” economy grows faster 
than a free one—but at a dear price; by Henry C. Wallich (Harper, $3.75). 


On the lighter side, Vanity Fair is a rich account of the walking-stick- 
and-spats era in America—it traces the career of a magazine that was the 
gay New Yorker of its day, 1914-1936, by Cleveland Amory and Frederic 
Bradlee (Viking, $10). And in Who Killed Society?, Amory wistfully and 
entertainingly—and in encyclopedic detail—probes the turns of fate of 
America’s “old aristocracy” and newer celebrities (Harper, $6.50) 


Titles for hobbyists: The Complete Woodworking Handbook, by Adams 
and Stieri, is up-to-date, with latest advances in tools, materials, methods 
(Arco, $4.95). Stereo Handbook, by G. A. Briggs, is for hi-fi addicts who 
have already read the elementary how-to books (Wharfedale, $2.50) 
Antiques and Their Current Prices, 6th ed., by Edward G. Warman, is 
almost a “must” for the collector (Warman, Uniontown, Pa. $5.95). Water- 
Colour Painting takes you through the grubby beginner stages up to com- 
position, color, tone, concept, by Barbara Jones (Van Nostrand, $5.75) 


For winter sportsmen: The Fun of Figure Skating, by M. V. Owen, 
is full of basic, sharp instructions (Harper, $4.95). Winter Sports Holiday 
takes you to Switzerland on a tour of ski runs by S. P. B. Mais (Taplinger, 
$3.75). For late-at-night winter sportsmen, Psychological Strategy in Con- 
tract Bridge, by Fred Karpin, is advanced how-to (Harper, $4.95) 


For theater lovers: The World of Musical Comedy is a picture history 
of the American musical stage, from Victor Herbert to Victor Borge, by 
Stanley Green (Ziff-Davis, $10). American Theatre 100 Years, by Daniel 
Blum, is a pictorial journey through Broadway seasons (Chilton, $11.50) 


Omnibus: The French National Assn. of Cognac Producers says this is 
how you tell good liqueurs: You sniff the glass two days after testing the 
cognac—if it’s good quality, the aroma’s still there... A new magazine 
tells all about Mexico and the Caribbean—and the fun you can have there— 
called Beachcomber (210 East 58th St., New York 22; $3 for six issues a 
year) .. . Hawaiian hotels are running way below usual occupancy levels, 
if you want to spend a week or two in mid-70 temperatures As of Jan. 1, 
new passports will be in blue, maroon, or black—but the old green-covered 
model you’re holding is good until expiration date. 
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Laminated wooden beams protected with a 
Sisalkraft paper. Picture, courtesy of Unit 
Structures Incorporated, Peshtigo, Wisconsin, 








Flexible wraps to cut Packaging Costs 
from the ground up 


Protecting odd or irregular shapes and sizes for problem which could be solved by paper, plastic or 
shipment and storage need not be difficult or costly. foil laminations. Please write our main office in 
Tough, waterproof paper reinforced for strength to Attleboro, Mass. 
prevent tearing is one answer. Sisalkraft makes this 
kind of paper. In addition, we polyethylene coat 
paper and paper-type materials . . . make vapor- 
proof, non-combustible papers, as well as many - Pn 
variations of paper, plastic and metallic foil com- s = 


Biantions. SISALKRAFT 





American Sisalkraft specializes in wraps and bar- 
riers which, for example, provide protection against 


Ar, 
"wy 





water and water-vapor, dust and dirt, heat or cold, 7 : 

grease and oil. We also produce reinforced sealing AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 
tapes which are helping to speed up production line Chicago6 + New York17 + San Francisco 5 
carton closure. > : In Canada: Murray-Brantford Ltd., Montreal 





We would be glad to work with_you if you have a ; 








reinforced paper, foil and plastics for construction, industrial packaging and agriculture 
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...you are interested in the transfer of 
personnel for your company, 


& 


... you are moving long distance soon, 


al 


.-. you have moved within the last 
five years, 


... you have ever moved and not been 
entirely satisfied, 


you should read | 
this book 


This is your ‘“‘Buyer’s Guide’”’ for Moving. It is designed 
to help you evaluate the services available from long 
distance movers and understand the often-confusing 
regulations governing their charges. This factual 
explanation of how an estimate is prepared and what 
factors should be considered can make your next move 
the most successful one you have ever had. This simple 
explanation of moving services is available FREE. 
Write North American Van Lines, Ft. Wayne, Indiana, 
or contact your local agent for your copy. 








WORTH AMERICAN VA/V ee 
WORLD WIDE MOVERS 
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Are We Exporting Jobs, Too? 


@ Rapid growth of markets 
abroad has attracted U.S. capi- 
tal to foreign operations. In- 
vestment has nearly tripled. 


@ Some critics say this out- 
flow of investment aggravates 
our balance-of-payments prob- 
lem. Others retort that the 
counterflow of profits helps to 
ease it. ; 


@ It’s hard to say whether 
the trend is good or bad. But 
there'll be warm debate on the 
question... 


A striking trend of the past decade 
has been the near-tripling of U.S. busi- 
ness investment abroad (chart). From 
$11.8-billion in 1950, direct investment 
by U.S. companies in foreign factories, 
mines, oil wells, and other operations 
soared to $29.7-billion last year and a 
probable further rise to $32-billion when 
this year’s official returns are in. 

Earlier in the postwar cra, this emi- 
gration of U.S. industry was regarded 
by most authorities as a delightful sign 
of One World-mindedness. It was prof- 
itable, it fed raw materials to the U.S. 
through assured sources, it broadened 
markets for U.S. capital goods, it helped 
foreign countries to close their dollar 
gap, it spread the Yankee gospel of 
mass markets and high productivity, it 
expanded world trade. ‘ 

Now the experts aren't so sure it’s a 
good thing. The dollar gap has closed 
with a vengeance, and the worry is 
about its opposite; the U.S. economy 
has slowed down, and people are won 
dering if we aren’t exporting jobs when 
we export capital. 
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© Rising Doubts—When Treasury Sec\ 
Robert B. Anderson questioned Ford 
Motor Co.'s decision to buy out -the 
minority stockholders of its British sub- 
sidiary (BW—Nov.19'60,p50), he was 
obviously concerned éver the impact of 
direct investment overseas on the 
strained U.S. balance of payments. 
Similarly, in a time of growing unem- 
ployment, organized labor is fearful lest 
U.S. companies shift production from 
this country to lower-cost plants abroad. 
Finally, some economists have begun 
to wonder if overseas investment may 
be cutting into capital spending at 
home, helping foreign nations to build 
up industrial output faster and more 
efficiently than the U.S. can. 


oaring Total of 
vestments 


' 
Abroad 
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Until the balance-of-payments and 
the unemployment problems are some- 
how solved, U.S. foreign investment 
will remain a bone of contention, In 
the coming year, discussion over whether 
or not such investment should be 
curbed by law will likely achieve the 
dignity of a debate. 


|. Four Ways to Invest 


U.S. companies are involved in four 
broad types of foreign operation. 

Che largest in dollar volume is what 
Prof. John Dunning of Southampton, 
England, calls “international backward 
integration.” This accounts for 42% of 
U.S. direct investment abroad. It is 
defined as investment that’s intended 


‘to insure the home company’s sources 


of raw materials or components. About 
54% of the minerals, metals, and semi 
manufactured goods imported by the 
U.S. come from American-owned facil- 
ities abroad; in the case of imports 
from Canada, the figure rises to 68% 
There is a corollary of this form that 
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Dunning calls “intetuational forward ° 
integration’’—aimed at promoting the H Ow U. S. Co m p  @ | n l es ; 
sale of U.S. goods in foreign markets. 

It accounts for about 10% of direct 

investment abroad. This category in- ° e . 

cludes most trade and distribution oper- oc oe These 25 Leading Countries 

ations, such as the marketing activities 
of oil companies and motion picture 
distributors. COUNTRY TOTAL INDUSTRIES 
¢ More Foreign Types—In two other 

types of -direct foreign irvestment, the 


Cumulative Direct investment in Millions of Dollars at End of 1959 





domestic company goes much further MINING & PETRO- MANU- — PUBLIC 

toward ation os an operation abroad SMELTING — LEUM FACTURING UTILITIES TRADE OTHER 
as a venture to stand on its own feet 

These two categories are distinguished DE Wie was casa $10,171 $1,090 $2,465 $4,558 $636 $564 $858 
from each other only by being: 

Non-manufacturing, such as foreign Venezuela ........ 2,808 (*) 2,164 160 29 166 289 
public utilities, transportation systems United Kingdom .... 2,475 (**) 492 1,607 9 240 126 
— and other financial institutions Cuba (***)........ 955 (*) 143 115 313 44 341 
This group accounts for about 15% of ; 

Dike tactebment abroad but the per Brazil ............ 839 5 82 438 192 101 21 
centage is declining 7 Germany ......... 795 (*) 201 489 2 7 2 
+ ag gy which attracts 33% ee 759 137° 30 355 118 83 36 
of U.S. direct investment now and is : 
the fastest-growing category. This is Australia ......... 739 27 (*) 396 §=6(*) . 33 282 
the type of investment that is stirring (oS a ee 729 526 (*) 21 (*) 10 172 
up all the concern at home, since its Brence . 632 8 201 334 10 61 18 
products sometimes compete with U.S. 00 
exports, hence might create jobs for  ehht new ce seed 427 242 79 31 19 36 19 
British or Germans rather than for Colenhin ......... 399 (*) 225 77 28 3931 
Americans. In Western Europe, 75% neeny ; 
of U.S. direct investment has ine into PRipine Republic. . 385 she ”) oe 56 6 
manufacturing; in Britain, 85% Argentina ......... 361 (*) (*) 158 (*) 16 187 
NO ors Ali ecu: aca 328 16 29 8 2 iF «6136 
ll. Why Invest Abroad? Union of So. Africa. . 323. 87S (*),—s«109-(**) 2898 

The commonest explanation of U.S SO ce ee an oe ace 313 (*) 142 126 | 23 21 
manufacturers for their migration over Netherlands ....... 244 sl 135 58 14 29 8 
seas (BW —Sep.10°60,p25) is the rapid j i 
growth of foreign markets. Europe has POM «wee cccsees 210 “ere (*) 71 L 21 (117 
been undergoing a consumer revolution, Belgium & “ 
with more growth in demand than we _ Luxembourg ..... 210 = 53 129 ] 22 4 
have here for such consumer durable s 
goods as autos, television sets, and Indonesia ......... 163 cae (*) 7 5S 2 153 
refrigerators. Switzerland ....... 158 (**) 11 69 (**) 53 24 

This demand sent W estern Europe S ee 136 oo ll (*) 43 5 10 82 
industrial output soaring by 43% from 
1953 to 1959, while U.S. output was Guatemala ........ 131 (*) 20 (*) 63 5: @ 
growing only 12%. But enough of the SR. = sas 39s. 0 dm 125 (**) 55 38 (**) 26 5 


potential market demand is still unsatis- 


- (*) = Combined in other industries (**) Less than $500,000. (***) Pre-Castro expropriation 
hed to warrant further increases in out- 


put. 

However, economists say the growth ing subsidiaries in the European coun- ances that are more liberal, and often 
of foreign markets is not alone sufficient — tries. This movement was accelerated by special tax concessions 
to account for all the migration of U.S. | when the Common Market was created At the same time, U.S. tax laws ha 
capital. If it were the one big factor, Currency controls. Many U.S. com- deliberately encouraged companic 
they say, foreign demand could have panies got a start on their overseas ex keep their earnings abroad and to rein 
been met most readily by stepping up pansion during the dollar gap, when vest them. They defer the levy on carn 
U.S. production and exporting more European currencies were soft and non- ings of foreign subsidiaries until th 
finished goods. Instead, investment cap- convertible into dollars. With difficulty income is remitted to the U.S. (wher 
ital went overseas. in bringing their earnings back to the the 52% corporate tax waits for it 
e Incentives to Travel—E.conomists cite U.S., they tended to reinvest thesc Cost savings. In many countries an 
it least four major reasons why this _ profits locally. in many types of product, productiot 
migration of capital was bound to hap Tax advantages. I'ax laws both in the — costs are lower than in the U.S. Glol 
pen under prevailing conditions U.S. and in foreign countries have ally, the margin may not be so great 

Tariff walls and quotas. During the worked to encourage U.S. companies most people think—a 1958 survey of 
vears of the dollar gap, European coun- to go abroad and also to plow foreign U.S. companies involved in foreign op 
tries discouraged dollar-draining U.S. carnings back into business therc erations by the National Industrial ¢ 
imports by setting up tariff walls and On the one hand, companies are ference Board found over-all forcig 
restrictions on the quantities of goods lured overseas by corporate income tax costs only 2% below U.S ts. Bu 
their nationals could buy. U.S. com- rates that peak out far below U.S. rates the competitive disadvantage to the 
panies got around these walls by form in most cases, bv depreciation allow U.S. is much greater than that 
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Have Invested Abroad... 


...in These Regions of the World 


(Billions of dollars) 


CANADA 





a AMERICA 


EUROPE 





MIDDLE EAST 
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has been going in recent years. 

NICB found that production costs in 
West Germany, the “least cost” coun- 
try in the survey, averaged 15.9% below 
U.S. costs; in Britain, 12.1%. A more 
recent study by Dunning finds British 
costs 14.5% below U.S. costs. 

Such differentials make it hard to put 
U.S. goods in European markets. ‘To 
the higher production costs must be 
added ..freight charges. The answer, 
many companies have found, is to Ynake 
the goods abroad instead of exporting 
them from the homeland. This is’ im- 
portant, too, in competing in World 
markets with goods made in low-cost 
countries. 

in the past decade, Dunning rrotes, 
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pees AFRICA 
° j 
1950 ‘S7.*S4 “89 ’60 
| Data: Dept. of Commerce Sivunais walk 
...in. These Types of Manufacturing 
(Millions of Dollars) 
{ 1950 1957 1959 
Coad sent kk cdiddvwie.s i.) EM $ 723 $ 821 
Paper & allied prod............... 378 722 $11 
CaN ic SRP POUR i ce 512 1,378 1,657 
nas re 182 401 460 
Primary & fabricated metals . . 385 941 1,161 
Machinery (exc. electrical) . . . es 420 927 1,200 
Electrical machinery ............. 387 731 834 
Transportation equipment ......... 485 1,204 1,602 
rene eee eee 599 983 1,147 
Total manufacturing $3,831 $8,009 $9,693 
Dota: Dept. of Commerce QOeusiness ween 
Western Europe, and that’s where most U.S. exports of tractors have fallen 
American investment in manufacturing more than 50% while British exports 


of tractors have more than doubled. He 
says this is by no means an isolated case. 


lll. Upsetting the Balance? 


When you seek a cause of the deficit 
in the U.S. balance of payments, you 
can single out any of ‘half a dozen fac- 
tors. You can blame exports for being 
too small, imports for being too large, 


forejgn investment-in*the U.S.. for not 
being as great as it-should be—or U.S. 
direct investment tabroad for taking 


away dollars we should keep at home 


In the short run and the most limited 
sense, direct investment abroad indis 
putably adds to thé U.S. deficit. It-fig- 
ures as a payment to foreigners just as 


more seriously 


surely as if we had paid dollars for for- 
eign goods. But this is too narrow and 
primitive an economic view, say pro- 
ponents of foreign investment. 
¢ Collado Opinion—Emilio G. Coliado, 
treasurer of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
and one of these proponents, declares 
that investment abroad is a “‘definitely 
favorable” element in the balance of 
payments. He reasons that, unlike port- 
folio-type investment (the buying of 
stocks, bonds, and other paper of for 
eign companies), direct investment is 
likely to go largely into buying the 
capital equipment for a new plant over- 
seas. This adds to the market for U.S 
machinery, builds up U.S. exports. 
When U.S. companies go abroad 
with American machinery, Collado says, 


' they also condition the developing for- 


eign industrial plant to adopting U.S. 
equipment? These countries then be- 
come a-better market for a wider va 
riety of U.S. goods to which they have 
been introduced. 

This opinion was supported a couple 
of weeks ago by a statement of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., 
that the total effect of U.S. direct in- 
vestment abroad is to exert “‘a sustain- 
ing and stimulating influence on ex- 
ports.” 
¢ Displaced Funds?—Moreover, many 
economists agree that a net outflow of 
about $1-billion a year doesn’t auto- 
matically mean a force of that magni- 
tude to hold down employment or 
economic growth in the U.S. 

Such an outflow amounts to only 
about 4% of total domestic investment 
in plant and equipment. Even if it were 
diverted totally into domestic expan- 
sion, it couldn’t make or break the 
economy, against the background of 
capital spending that’s already running 
around $35-billion a year (BW—Dec. 
10°60,p33). 

It would be unrealistic to expect any 
such diversion of funds back into 
domestic channels. The money that’s 
going abroad is attracted primarily by 
markets that are growing faster than 
those at home. With so much excess 
capacity already existing in the U.S., 
and demand growing so slowly, there is 
little or no reason to believe that if the 
$1-billion were prevented from leaving 


the U.S., it would be invested in more 
domestic capacity. 
By the same token, there’s little 


reason to think that the European pro- 
ductive capacity would stop growing if 
the U.S. stopped investing in it. There’s 
plenty of European capital around, 
economists . say, amd the U.S. wowld 
have the same sales competition—with- 
out -the chance to earn money on for- 
eign »perations. 

° “Displaced Exports?—There is how- 
ever; another side of U.S. investment 
overseas that many economists take 
That is the possibility 
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new 





savings / investment 
opportunity 


earn Ary insured to *110,000 





with one-check convenience 


Financial Federation, a group of 11 
California savings and loan associa- 
tions, now makes it possible for you to 
earn a 4%% return (current minimum 
annual rate) on as much as $110,000... 
with the entire amount insured by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 

Mail one check directly to Financial 
Federation... funds will be insured with 


one or more Federation members listed 
below. Up to $10,000 insured with each 
association permits total of $110,000 
insured under one account name. OR, 
make checks payable to associations in 
amounts you wish and mail one envelope 
to Financial Federation. Add to or 
withdraw from individual accounts with 
convenient flexibility. Funds received 
by 10th of any month earn from Ist. 


For more details, write for Financial Federation's Savings /Investment Portfolio. 


Atlantic Savings, Los Angeles + Coachella Valley Savings, Palm Springs « Community 67== 
Savings, Compton + La Ballona Savings, Culver City « Lassen Savings, Chico « Midvalley can 
Savings, Marysville « Palomar Savings, Escondido « Prudential Savings, San Gabriel « To 
Sequoia Savings, Fresno + Sierra Savings, San Bernardino « Silver Gate Savings, San Diego 


All above associations are members of the Federal Home Loan Bank System with accounts insured | 
by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 






- nom, 


tine 


Ses 


FINANCIAL FEDERATION, inc. 


5150 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, DEPT.BW-8* LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 


Assets over $300 Million 





A REPORT R 
BUSINESSMEN ON 
| AUTOMOBILES * TRUCKS * TRACTORS * EXCAVATORS | 
| * AIRCRAFT * LOCOMOTIVES * BOATS * SHIPS » FORK | 


| LIFT TRUCKS « MECHANICAL 
POWER STATIONS 
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FIRST COMPREHENSIVE ECONOMIC 
ANALYSIS OF THE COMMERCIAL 
FEASIBILITY OF FUEL CELLS 


By Graduate Students At The 


Business School 


Harvard 


ie Report Explores and 
Present and expected fuel cell systems 
Impact on fuel industry 
Replacement of internal 
engines 


| 

| 

| 

analyzes | 
| 

Fuel cells for electrical power 7 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

1 


combustion 


Capabilities and limitations of fuel celis 


cell D.C 


GOO OOO 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Advantages of the fuel 
motor system 

| pilus Authoritative conclusions reviewed by 
| leaders in the field 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 


Your 160-page copy of FUEL CELLS — 
POWER FOR THE FUTURE may be obtained 
by sending this advertisement or writing 
to 


FUEL CELL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
P.O. Box 157, Dept. B, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Price $18.75 each 


“a Please Bill Me L) Check Enclosed | 
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A CLIMATE FOR PROFITS . 
RIGHT IN YOUR 
OWN COMPANY 


With a minimum investment in 
time you can see how indoor 
climate control can make 
weather work for you — profit- 
ably 
S) ot ’ 
- play¢ 
COMPARE the latest products, 
deyelopments and ideas in 
heating, refrigeration, air con- 


500 fact-filled dis 


over 


difioning and ventilation. 
EAR engineers on hand talk 
flew systems and savings 


TTEND daily ASHRAE techni- 
cal sessions 

Increase employee efficiency, 
create optimum product con- 
trol and obtain maximum 
space utilization through in- 
door climate control. Visit lead- 
ing ‘manufacturers’ displays 
designed to help your profit 
picture grow. Make sure your 
key engineers attend. 


/ hm International Heating 
& Air-Conditioning Exposition 
Auspices ASHRAE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
International Amphitheatre 
Feb. 13-16, 1961 


Management: International Exposition Compony 








Where U.S. 
Companies* Got 
the Money in 1959... 


(Millions of dollars) 
Profits from foreign 


operations ..... iceeces seen 
Depreciation writeoff on 

POD .cccscaces Ure 
Funds raised in the U.S. .... 1,181 
Funds raised abroad ....... 937 


*Includes manufacturing, petroleum, 


mining and smelting 
Data: Dept. of Commerce 


that, instead of expanding U. S. export 
investment in foreign production 
pacity displaces them by taking 


markets formerly served by factories in 
the States. Some 
to the U.S. to « 
grown line 
Commerce Dept. economists Samu 
Pizer and | — k Cutler concede th 


ympete with the hom 


argument of Collado and the Nat 
Fereign pw Gand mly as far 
applies for the long term and for the I 
industrially developed countries In 
countries that are already industrial 
strong, they say, U.S. investment 
compounding the marketing difficultic 
of U.S. companies that make compet 
tive products 

In these cases, they insist that, at 
least temporarily, the iccelerat 
growth 9 manufacturing facilit 


abroad by U.S. companies, especial 


the advanced untries, adds to th 
problem of adjustment” in the U.S 
balance of payments 

e¢ Growing Profit—This is hard t 

by figures. Last year, for exampl 


ics of unrestrained investment al 
point out that net ect in\ nent 
(involving actual transfer of dollars fro 
the U.S.) amounted to $1.3-billion. Bu 
advocates of foreign investment un 
ter with references to the inflow of $2 
billion in earnings on past investme 
ibroad. 


IV. Point Counterpoint 


Thus, the advocate sav, fore ) 
vestment really strengthe1 ur balan 
of payments by generating 
backflow of funds. Besidc 


the assets of U.S. compani 

are far greater than the flow of 
investment dollars would account f 
much of the profitmaking capacit\ 


been built up by retained earnings 


preciation allowanc« ind fund 


abroad (table, pages 112 and 113). S$ 
we're getting a constantly rising 
from direct-invested dolla 
But, the critics retort, th 
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...and What They 
Used It For 


(Millions of dollars) 


Plant and equipment . . -$3,091 
GIN. scvscseviceeve Ge 
Carrying receivables . - 500 
Gther assets ...cicccccess BTA 


Income paid out ........+.- 1,949 
Total $6,7 


Data: Dept, of Commerce 


empty gain if the expanding plant 
ibroad is crowding U.S. domestic plants 
out of their share of foreign markets. 

¢ Sales Trends—No one sees a majoi 
disturbance if U.S. companies sell 
goods back to the U.S. In 1957, such 
sales from Britain and other leading 
European countries totaled only $200 
million. The total is doubtless increas- 
ing—sales to the U.S. from American 
ifiliates in Britain alone are estimated 
it $250-million this year—but this is 
still a small dislocation of trade. 

More important is the possibility that 
goods from American-afhiliated plants 
in Europe are displacing U.S. exports 
lotal sales in all markets (including 
sales to the U.S.) by American plants 
in Europe totaled $6.3-billion in 1957 
ind $7.7-billion last vear. 

Hal B. Lary, international economic 
expert of the National Bureau of Eco 
nomic Research, suggests that any dis- 
placement of U.S. exports is more than 
outweighed by the promotion value of 
U.S. enterprises abroad. As large and 
growing sales outlets, these businesses 
become agents not only for the goods 
they themselves produce but also for 
the whole line of products made by 
their parent companies in the U.S 
Mhey also buy substantial quantities of 
materials and components from their 
parents, as well as getting most of thei: 
machinery from the homeland. 

It looks, savs Lary, as if “we stand to 
gain a great deal more than we lose from 
the effects of these foreign ,operations 
on our trade.” But he adds that the 
subject needs much more thorough in 
vestigation to prove a case either way 
His group is launching such an investi- 
gation. 


V. Favored Tax Treatment 


Perhaps the most debatable feature 
of overseas operations by U.S. compa- 
nies is their favored tax treatment 
Corporate tax rates are lower abroad 
and can sometimes be made still lower 
by negotiation. 

A recent American Management 
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How Your Business 


Can Profit From 


Calendar Advertising 


By Al Evans, Denver 


Executive Advertising Counselor, Brown & Bigelow 


@ Imagine the nation-wide calam- 
ity if there were no new 1961 
calendars this week to go up on 
the walls all over America! The 
universal need for calendars makes 
them one of the most wanted, use- 
ful and acceptable forms of adver- 
tising. It’s the one medium that 
can put your “who-what-where” 
billboard on the office walls of 
your customers and prospects — 
and keep it there all year for less 
than the price of a postage stamp 
a week. 


@ How can calendar advertising 
help you? Many ways, but let’s 
consider just three possibilities: 
1) Do you have a salesforce? Your 
calendar displayed on customers’ 
and prospects’ walls would be a 
discouraging influence on competi- 
tive salesmen; a great morale 
booster for your salesmen; and an 
able representative for you be- 
tween your salesmen’s calls. 

2) Selling through dealers or job- 
bers? Your calendar would be a 


Advertising Tips 


FROM BROWN & BIGELOW SALESMEN 


luxe calendar, personalized with 
the executive’s own name, pene- 
trates and functions where nothing 
else will; and has high gift value 
as recently verified by an im- 
partial survey wherein nearly 60% 
of interviewed executives rated 
calendars as a welcome gift. 

@ America’s greatest advertisers 
are using Brown & Bigelow calen- 
dars year after year. For them, 
and thousands of smaller advertis- 
ers, calendars are important build- 
ers of name and product identity 
in competitive markets. And a 
well-controlled, friendly, enduring 
association with individuals where 
continuous contact is so vital. 

@ Brown & Bigelow is the world’s 
largest creator and manufacturer 
of quality calendars——with 65 
years experience and 1,100 full- 
time professional Remembrance® 
Advertising representatives avail- 
able everywhere for personal and 
dependable service. I invite you 
to sample this Brown & Bigelow 





constant daily contact and re- 
minder, helping keep your 
dealers “house-minded.” 

3) Want to reach “hard-to- 


see” executives? Your de- 








quality—write to our Adver- 
tising Department, on your 
letterhead, for a complimen- 
tary copy of our own 196] 








house calendar for your office. 


* AL EVANS, graduate of Kansas State University, with 22 years 
service representing Brown & Bigelow in Denver, is active in that 
city’s civic organizations, is national president of Brown & Bigelow’s 
President’s Club, and a leading producer among the company’s 1,100 


sales representatives. 


Write Dept. A-12 for additionai information on calendar advertising or 
for the name of the Brown & Bigelow representative in your community. 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


SAINT PAUL 


1 OF STANDARI 


MINNESOTA 


RA I 
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wire parts 
vital to 


BISSEll 












. Almost every manufacturer faces the problem of how to 
make his product modern and desirable to the buying public. 
Keystone Wire helps Bissell Inc. meet such a problem in the 
highly competitive sweeper field. 

Three types of Keystone Wire are specified to make this 
manufacturer’s line of streamlined carpet sweepers operate 
smoothly and efficiently. Each is selected for a specific pur- 
pose. A galvanized Keystone Wire is chosen for the axles 
because of its consistent quality and excellent surface finish 
Keystone Spring Wire is specified to absorb the flexing action 
of the wheels. Uniform tensile strength and ability to be accu- 
rately shaped and stand up to years of maintenance-free 
service are the requirements of these springs. Keystone Staple 
Wire is used to anchor bristles in the sweeper roller. 


When you plan to modernize your product, think of 


Keystone Wire. We invite you to contact your nearest 
Keystone Wire Representative soon. Or let us send you 
further details. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, Illinois 


KEYS TON E 


Cold heading and forming wire for industrial uses 
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... the most debatable fea- 
ture of overseas operations 
by U.S. companies—their 
favored tax treatment .. . 


(STORY on page 109) 


Assn. study shows that, because of tax 
differentials, the reinvestment of fo 
eign earnings over a three-year period 
can provide “roughly double the rat 
of profit accumulation for reinvestment 
that is possible under domestic tax 
schedules.” 

This isa powerful influence not on! 
for shipping dollars abroad but also f 
reinvesting foreign earnings abroad 
rather than repatriating them. It could 
also be the reason why foreign invest 
ment in the U.S. is so much weaker 
than the reverse process 

A growing argument holds that 
there’s no economic justification fo 
giving U,S. foreign investment so mucl 
tax advantage over U.S. domestic 
vestment 


VI. Ending Tax Lures 


Lary of the National Bureau of Ec 
nomic Research suggests that the dis 
parity be rectified by passing a “Boggs 
Bill in reverse’’—that is, by subjecting 
foreign operations of U.S. subsidiaries 
to the same taxes as if they were op 
erating in the U.S., whether or not 
earnings are repatriated. He would al 
low deductions only for the taxes actu 
ally paid to the foreign countries in 
which the operations are carried on 

This would remove the incentive for 
foreign governments to use tax con 
cessions as an artificial stimulus for in 
dustrial growth and, some economists 
think, put international vs. U.S. cap 
ital investment on a more honest and 
a more economically sound competitive 
basis. 

Division of Labor Economists such a 
Lary contend that, insofar as U.S 
direct investment abroad is a respons¢ 
to fast-growing markets overseas, th 
advantages of international division of 
labor, access to raw materials, and other 
economic forces, it is desirable, even 


though this foreign investment in 
creases competition which U.S. com 
panies, face either at home or abroad 


Such . competition, these economists 
maintain, is a spur to efficiency and, 
over time, to economic growth as well 
But, insofar as the economic force 
determining investment within or out 
side the U.S. economy are distorted b 
taxes to the disadvantage of investment 
in the U.S., many economists would 
argue that U.S. direct investment 
abroad may have undesirable effects on 
the nation’s economic growth, employ 
ment, and balance of payments. END 
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Changing 
Address? 


@ If you are planning to move, please 
be sure to let our Circulation Depart- 
ment know about it—and as far in ad- 
vance as possible. 


® Since copies of BUSINESS WEEK are 
addressed one to two weeks in advance 
of publication date, allow one month 
for change of address to become effec- 
tive. Your prompt notification will help 
us make sure you do not miss any 
copies. 


e Be sure to give us your OLD address 
as well as your NEW address. We need 
them both to make the correction—also 
confirmation of your present company 
connection and position or title. 


e Mail in the coupon if you plan to 
move. And please fill it in as com- 
pletely as possible. 


THANK YOU! 


Fulfillment Manager 
BUSINESS WEEK 
330 West 42d St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Change of Address Notice 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Ce Or ROU a vin vc 860-060. 0800 68055.000606 00% 


My NEW address will be.... 


COMBORY onc ccciccccccsccncccscesceseccese 


Type of Business ......... sevens Sveecdeeees 
My OLD address was.... 


DD cacvcieddcsvnteeeese bese seaseesews 


Name here 
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THE TREND 





The First Problem in Foreign Policy 


While there are no easy solutions for any of the 
problems confronting this country at home and 
abroad, the new Administration is likely to get 
its severest test in the handling of foreign economic 
policy. Here the issues are so critical and so far- 
reaching that it is imperative for Pres.-elect Ken- 
nedy to weigh the priorities carefully and judge 
his timing accordingly. 

On the face of things, it might seem that the most 
urgent matter on the foreign economic agenda is 
the reshaping of our aid programs for the under- 
developed areas of the world—using that term to 
cover Latin America as well as South Asia, the 
Middle East, and Africa. There can be no doubt 
about the serious nature of the Communist economic 
and political offensive in these vast recions of the 
world (page 15). But, important as the uevelopment 
problem may be, there still is a more urgent matter 
that must be dealt with first. This is the persistent 
deficit in the U.S. balance of payments. 

It is our payments deficit, which can be attributed 
largely to U. S. government spending in Europe, that 
has caused the recent deterioration in our interna- 
tional financial position. Until decisive measures 
are taken to correct this situation, it would be the 
height of folly for the U.S. to add new government 
expenditures abroad to those we already are carry- 
ing. To do so would quickly destroy all confidence 
in the dollar. 

It will be incumbent upon C. Douglas Dillon, the 
incoming Secretary of the Treasury, to see that the 
new Administration rapidly follows up the meas- 
ures that have been taken recently to cut the gov- 
ernment’s foreign spending. Unfortunately, Dil- 
lon’s attitude while he was Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs has led to some sus- 
picion that he is inclined to sweep the payments 
question under the rug. He now has not only the 
opportunity but the duty to prove the contrary. 

Much. still needs to be done in striking a new 
financial balance with Western Europe. In that 
area, Washington remains overloaded with govern- 
ment commitments going back to the time when 
there was a desperate need for the U.S. to fight the 
threat of Communism there. This need no longer 
exist; we should be free of all but a fair share of 
NATO defense costs. At the same time, the trade- 
surplus nations of Western Europe—notably West 
Germany—could do far more to bring their trade, 
investment, and aid policies into line with their 
exceedingly strong positions in production and in- 
ternational payments. 

Even if our European allies were to make these 
overdue contributions, there might stili be need for 
some changes in the international machinery for 
trade and payments that was created by the bretton 
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Woods agreement. For example, there may be ways 
of putting the two reserve currencies of the free 
world—the dollar and the pound—into somewhat 
less vulnerable positions. Or possibly the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund should consider a change in 
its rules to allow the exchange rates of major cur- 
rencies to fluctuate upward or downward by, say, 
5% rather than the 1% now permitted. 

But such changes would provide no easy way out 
of the predicament we face. We must recognize 
that there is some limit to the international obliga- 
tions we can carry. Certainly this country should 
not contemplate any addition to the economic aid 
expenditures it already is making abroad until it 
has first restored confidence in the dollar. 


Planning Economic Policy 


The new chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, Walter W. Heller (page 26), may find him- 
self end man in a game of snap-the-whip. 

The Council was established at the end of World 
War II, when economic problems were pressing. Ii 
was set up as a small group of independent experts, 
with no operating responsibilities, who would advise 
the President. It has had its place in the sun since 
then—when the chairmen were strong individuals 
such as Leon Keyserling or Arthur F. Burns. 

It turned out, though, that what had been con- 
ceived as the Council’s strength was its weakness. 
Too often the Council was treated as a small group 
of men shuffling papers off on one side 

The new chairman now heads the economics 
Dept. at the University of Minnesota, is an authority 
on taxes, and has frequently appeared at Congres- 
sional hearings. Even so, he may find that he’s left 
behind simply because of the statutory weakness of 
his position. 

This state of affairs is not at all what it should be. 
The government can move effectively on economic 
problems only if it drastically overhauls its system 
for coordinating policy among the major agencies 
dealing with economic affairs 

We recommend again that the Administration and 
the Congress set up a National Economic Council 
Made up of the Secretary of the Treasury, the chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, and the chairman 
of the Economic Advisers, with other top-ranking 
officials dealing with economic questions, it would 
have the basic responsibility for determining eco- 
nomic policy. 

This is the beginning of a New Year, the second 
sagging year of the Sixties. It seems to us that a 
National Economic Council is urgently needed. We 
hope the new Administration will make it a first 
order of business. 
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The beginning of the end of “Number Please” 


Back in 1889, using a model made with a collar box, 
pins and pencil, Almon B. Strowger invented an auto 


r matic switch which led to the development of the dial 
telephone. His principle is the basis for equipment now 
serving more than two-thirds of the world’s dial tele- 
phones. ; 

b It also led to many other devices made by Automatic 
Electric and used by many leading companies for such 
varied equipment as electronic computers, guided mis 

siles and automatic stock-exchange boards. 


After moving to its new plant near Chicago, Auto 
matic Electric, a major General Telephone & Electronics 
subsidiary, called on Shell to make a machine-by 
machine survey of plant lubrication needs 


7 A model of efficiency, the 35-acre plant uses straight 


leaders in Industry rely on Shell 





General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 

pioneer in the world of automation, designs and 

builds complex machine controls. Products of Shell 
| Research help make them better, 


line production. Raw materials come in one end. Fin- 
ished products go out the other. Manufacturing records 
show the original lubrication survey proved its worth: 
To keep top production pace Shell Tellus Oils are used 
for hydraulic equipment, and Shell Darina Grease is 
used as a multi-purpose grease in the plant, as well as 
for high-temperature bearings. 





Surveys for plant-wide efficiency and economy are an : 
important service of Shell Lubrication Engineering. 
This is one more example of 
leadership which assures you 
more for your money when- 
ever you buy products bearing 
Shell's name and trademark. 
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No problem: getting seats in the balcony since Midwestern manufacturers of this 
electric-powered ‘“‘mountain goat” redesigned it to haul king-size loads up 
steep ramps. They did it by hiking the horsepower 67% —but ran into trouble 
when their multiple drive slipped excessively. That’s when they turned to the 

G.T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man—and his P.D. (positive drive) belts. Result: one P.D. with its integrally 

molded, gear-like teeth cut the size of the drive way down—wiped out all slippage problems — increased 

the cart’s range 10% between battery rechargings. So today you'll find this cart-of-all-trades in plants, 


at airports, on farms—easily moving half-ton loads up grades as steep as 32%. 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


@- Specified 


P.D. Belts for electric cart drive 
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A load-carrying section of ¢ontinuous 


helically wound steel cables 


B Tough, wear-resistant fabric facing with 
ow coefficient of friction 


C integrally molded, shear-resistant neo-* | 


prene teeth 


D Durable, flexible highly oil-resistant 
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